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A LIST OF ANTI-USURY BOOKS. 

1, “ Usury is properly the taking of money [or 
money’s worth] for the loan or use of anything 
(over and above what pays for wear and tear), such 
[loan or] use involving no care or labour on the 
part of the [letter or] lender.” * 

2. By the usual definition, usury is the taking 
of money or money’s worth for the loan or use of 
money or such things as consist in number, weight, 
or measure, and as are spent in use, such loan or 
use involving no care, labour, or risk on the part 
of the lender. 

3. Statutory usury (when usury is by statute 
allowed and regulated) is the taking a greater 
quantity of money or money’s worth than, under 
stated conditions, at certain times and places, 
statute law allows of, for the loan or use of money 
or such things as consist in number, weight, or 
measure, and as are spent in use, such loan or use 
involving no care, labour, or risk on the part of 
the lender. 

4. Otherwise (when usury obtains and is partly 
regulated by custom) usury is the taking a greater 





® Cp. Social Statics ; or, the Conditions essential to 
Human Happiness Specified, and the First of them 
Developed. By Herbert Spencer. London, John Chap- 
man, 142,Strand,1851. S8vo. pp.8+476. Part ii. chap. ix. 
pp. 114-125, “The Right to the Use of the Earth.” M.; 
and Wharton’s Di eame, in list, 1578 


vis. 





quantity of money or money’s worth than, under 
stated conditions, at certain times and places, is 
customary for the loan or use of money or such 
things as consist in number, weight, or measure, 
and as are spent in use, such loan or use involving 
no care, labour, or risk on the part of the lender. 

These four paragraphs show the chief meanings 
that have been attached to the word usury. The 
first definition is that of John Ruskin (Fors 
Clavigera, 1876, p. 247), but with the words in 
square brackets added, so as to make it easily com- 
parable with the other definition. 

The following few lines in support of the anti- 
usury position (first definition) will, I believe, be 
proper here :—“. . . . The principle of Righteous 
dealing is, that if the good [done by you in serving 
others] costs you nothing, you must not be paid 
for doing it” (Fors Clavigera, 1877, p. 226). 

The earliest use of the word usury in accordance 
with the definition formula of the fourth paragraph 
that I have found is by Jeremy Bentham in 1787. 

I have endeavoured to include in the following 
list the titles of those books only in which the 
usury of the above two definitions (paragraphs 1 
and 2) is combated; but as of the books noted 
several I have not seen, and as of several of those 
which I have seen I have had time to read but 
little more than the title-page, I cannot answer 
absolutely for the accuracy of the list. The titles 
mostly follow the order in which the works were 
written. 

The letter M. following a title denotes tha 
a copy of the book so marked is in the British 
Museum Library. The letter B. following a title 
denotes that I have failed to find a copy of the 
work so marked in the British Museum catalogues, 
and that a copy is in the Bodleian Library. I have 
carelessly omitted to explain this use of the letter 
B. in my previous lists in “N. & Q.,” to most of 
which it applies. The letters T. 8. R. refer to 
Edward Arber’s transcript of the registers of the 
Stationers’ Company. Additions to the list will 
be welcomed, and should be forwarded to me 
under cover to the editor. 

Plutarch’s morals. Translated from the Greek by 
several hands. Corrected and revised by William W. 
Goodwin.... With an introduction by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son....London, Sampson Low,...1870 (printed at Cam- 
bridge, U.S.A.). 8vo.5 vols. Vol. 5, pp. 412-424, Against 
running in debt, or taking up money upon usury. Trans, 
by R. Smith, M.A. M. 

Lactantius (Lucius Ceelius Firmianus). L. F. Epitome 
divinarum institutionum ad pentadium fratrem. Eam 
ex vetustissimo MSto. Taurinensi nuper editam recensuit, 
& suis animadversionibus illustravit, ac emendavit Joannes 
Davisius, ..Cantabrigiw, typis academicis. Sumptibus 
Cornelii Crownfield,...1718. 8vo. pp. 8+270. Cap. 64. M. 

The dialogues of Plato translated into English, with 
analyses and introductions, by B[enjamin] Jowett, M.A. 

Second edition....Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1865. 

8vo.5 vols. Vol. 5, p. 314, Laws, book 5; p. 492, Laws, 
book ll. M., 
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Basil, Saint, surnamed the Great. Wider die wiicherer, 
und wie schiidlich es sey, wiichergelt auff sich ziinemen, 
Ain predig des hailigen Basilii, newlich verteutschet 
durch Oecolampadium, [Augsburg ? 15251) 4to.8 leaves. 
Without names of place, printer, and publisher, without 
date and pagination. ‘ 

Ambrose, Saint, Archbishop. 8. A. M. E., omnia que 
extant opera. Editio nova....D. A. B. Caillau....Tomus 
secundus....Parisiis, apud Paul Mellier,...1842. 8vo. 
Pp. 361-412, De Tobia. M. 

Glanvilla (Ranulphus de), Chief Justiciary of England. 
A translation of [a treatise on the laws and customs of 
the kingdom of England : composed in the time of King 
Henry II. (about 1181) by R. de] Glanville, by 
John Beames....London, printed by A. J. Valpy...for 
W. Reed,...1812. 8vo. pp. 40+362+(18). Bk. 7, ch. 16; 
bk. 10, ce. 3, 8 (pp. 185-187, 246-247, 258). M. P. 246, 
“When one person so entrusts another,” that is, “ with 
any such thing as consists in number, or weight, or 
measure,” “if he should receive back more than he lent, 
he commits usury.” 

Fleta seu commentarius juris Anglicani sic nuncupatus, 
sub Edwardo rege primo seu circa annos abhine cccxl.. 
Subjungitur etiam Joannis Seldeni ad Fletam dissertatio 
historica. Londini, typis M. F. prostant apud Guil. 
Lee & Dan, Pakeman,...1647. 4to. pp. (8)+556, M. 
Liber i. cap. 20, “§28. De usurariis Christianis qui 
fuerint, & si qui mortui fuerint, qui catalla eorum 
habuerint, & quantum.” 

Dante Alighieri. Inferno, Canto 11. 

Gregory of Rimini, General of Augustines. [A treatise 
on usury. Rimini, 1§22.] Fol. 

Primum volumen tractatuum ex variis juris inter- 
pretibus collectorum.... Lugduni, 1549.... Lugduni excude- 
bat Thomas Bertellus. Fol. 17 vols. M. 

— Rosellis (Antonius de), 1466. Tractatus de usuris 
domini Antonii de Rosellis. Vol. 16, ff. 80-83. 

— Vignate (Ambrosius de). Tractatus de usuris super 
ce. salubriter per prestantissimum I. U. doc. dominum 
Ambro. de Vignate, factus in studio Taurini, sub anno 
1460. Incipit. Vol. 16, ff. 83-99. 

— Antoninus, Saint, Archbishop. 1459. Tractatus de 
usuris reverendissimi do. Antonini Archiepiscopi Floren- 
tini, per modum predicationis editus. Incipit. Vol. 16, 
ff. 100-112. 

Bont (Gulielmus). Tractatus de usuris Guilielmi 
Bont. Juris utrisqz doctoris: In quo deciditur hec 
questio, Num emptio redditus vitalis aut etiam perpetui 
sit contractus jure permissus, an vero usurarius, Vol. 16, 
ff. 112-116, 

Rodulphis (Laurentius de). Tractatus celebra- 
tissimus, continens materiam usurarum, editus & com- 
— a clarissimo I, U. interprete do. Laurentio de 

odulphis, cive Florentino, & hoc in felici studio Floren- 
tino. Anno Do. 1403. Dum ipse ibi cathedram 
ordinariam regebat, feliciter incipit. Et totum hoc opus 
scribitur in prima parte, est rubrica cum solenni repe- 
titione capituli, Consuluit. de usuris. Vol. 16, ff. 118-153. 

Rodu!phis (Laurentius de). [ Fol. 4, sig. al.] Incipit 
tractatus continens materiam usurarum editus & com- 
positus; ab egregio decreteruwm doctore domino Lau- 
rentio de Rodolfis: & hoc in felici studio Florentino. 
Anno Domini 1440. Dum ipse ibi cathedram ordinariam 
regeret feliciter: & totum hoc quod scribitur in prima 
perte eadit sub rubrica. | Fol. 39, sig. f4.] Impressum 
Papie per Christoforum de Canibus sub anno Domini 
1490, die 4 Februarii. Fol. 39 leaves. German letter. 
M. copy lacks the table, leaves 1-3. Without title-page, 
pagination, and catchwords. Collation : Table, 3 leaves ; 
text, 36 leaves; sigs. a 8, b-e 6, f 4. 

F. W. F. 


(To be continued.) 





DU FRESNOY: DE PILES, “ART OF PAINT- 
ING”: GRAHAM, “ENGLISH SCHOOL OF 
PAINTERS” (SO CALLED). 

On p. 909 of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
1862 edition, is a note of Walpole’s in reference to 
“Graham, Eng. School, p. 417.” Fora long time 
I have been unable to discover what work was 
meant, as no mention of it occurs in catalogues of 
books. On turning over other pages of Walpole’s 
work lately I saw, “ V. Graham,” on p. 599. This 
induced a further search, and on p. 589 occurs, 
“V. Buckeridge’s edition of De Piles, and of 
Graham’s English School (1754), .... p. 393.” 
“ V. Graham’s English School” occurs on p. 574. 
“Graham, p. 366,” is an additional note by Dalla- 
way on p. 531 (which is really in the 1754 edit. of 
De Piles). A note on p. 477 by Wornum states : 
“ According to Graham, or the Essay towards an 
English School, at the end of the translation of De 
Piles, London, 1706”; and on p. 464 is another 
note by Wornum, “Graham writes ten thousand 
pounds.” On p. 451 isa note by Walpole, “See 
it in Graham, p. 447”; another on p. 361 is, 
“English School, at the end of the translation of 
De Piles” ; while in the text (p. 174) is, “In the 
essay towards an English school of painters it is 
said,” &c., with a note, “Printed in 1706 at the 
end of the translation of De Piles’s Art of Paint- 
ing. See p. 430”; and the same words occur in 
the original preface, p. x. 

After some trouble I have obtained a copy of 
the translation of De Piles’s Art of Painting, to 
which is added an Essay towards an English 
School, 8vo., third edition, no date. On the title- 
page it is stated that “the late B. Buckeridge, 
Esq., wrote the greatest part of the English School.” 
At the end is an appendix of 140 pages of “ The 
Lives of the most Eminent Modern Painters, &c., 
by J. B.,” and dated 1754. On p. 371 of this 
work the matter above referred to as in “Graham, 
p. 417,” occurs !—it might almost appear a copy 
from it. At the end of the dedication the trans- 
lator (whoever he may have been) states that he 
had Dryden’s version of Du Fresnoy’s poem before 
him, and that “it had been happy for our author, 
and the whole art of painting, if the gentleman 
who added the lives of the painters to Mr. Dryden’s 
translation had had leisure or inclination to have 
done for us what he was so kind as to do for him, 
and have set out the English school with the 
ornaments that his judgment and elegance could 
have given it.” This shows somewhat clearly that 
3uckeridge and Graham are two persons. Bus 
some of the extracts above given evidently con- 
found the two books, or consider the Lives to be 
by one writer. 

After much further inquiry I have succeeded in 
purchasing a copy of Dryden’s translation of Du 
Fresnoy’s Art of Painting, as also a Short Account 
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of the most Eminent Painters, both Ancient and | tained by this Act, or to some multiple 


Modern, by Richard Graham, Esq., 8vo., 1750. 
On the title-page to the appendix containing the 
Lives is, “Third edition, 1750.” In this there is 
no English School of the references in Walpole’s 
work, and as the entire paging of this edition only 
extends to 397 pages, the references to pp. 417 and 
447 are not obtained. Is there a later edition of 
this Du Fresnoy having an extended list of lives 
of painters ? The Universal Cataloque of Books 
on Art notices “another edition” of 1769, having 
four new lives and “above twenty other moderns 
never before inserted” ; but it does not say if this 
be by Graham, nor where a copy is to be seen, nor 
have I found any other tidings of such an edition. 
This might contain the two references ; but, after 
all, there seems some confusion in Walpole’s work 
as to the references. 

Of Buckeridge I know nothing; but, in the 1754 
edition of De Piles, a portrait by Samuel Cooper of 
Oliver Cromwell is stated to be “ now in the hands 
of Richard Graham, Esq., and by him highly 
valued.” This is in addition to the above notices 
of him, and he is mentioned in Walpole’s work in 
several other places besides those quoted, as on 
p. 607. Graham, in his preface (p. 244 of 1750), 
while acknowledging his sources of information, 
laments that 

“ For those [the lives] of our own country I am asham'd 
to acknowledge how difficult a matter I have found it to 
get but the least information touching some of those 
ingenious men, whose works have been a credit and 
reputation to it. Thatall our neighbours have « greater 
value for the professors of this noble art is sufficiently 
evident in that there has hardly been any one master of 
tolerable parts amongst them but a crowd of writers 
(nay, some peers of quality too) have been employed in 
adorning his life and in transmitting his name with 
honour to posterity.” 





We have not greatly improved herein, it may 
still be said. I shall be glad to be favoured with 
a sight of this 1769 edition of Du Fresnoy if in 
the possession of any of your readers, presuming 
that it contains pages 417 and 447. 

Wyatt Papworrn. 

33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


THE LOCAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
OF CHESHIRE. 

An Act of Parliament has lately been passed, 
which will come into operation on the Ist of 
January next, rendering it illegal to use any other 
than the imperial weights and measures. A list of 
the standard measures of weight, capacity, and 
length is published, and “ every contract, bargain, 
sale, or dealing made in the United Kingdom, for 
any work, goods, wares, or merchandise, or other 
thing which has been or is to be done, sold, de- 
livered, carried, or agreed for by weight or mea- 
sure, shall be deemed to be made and had according 
to one of the imperial weights or measures ascer- 





or part 
thereof.” In order to enforce uniformity in this 
respect the use of any local weight or measure is 
punishable by a fine of forty shillings. Very little 
has been heard of this Act, and most farmers 
throughout the country will be taken by surprise. 
No doubt it is extremely desirable that there 
should be uniformity, for the use of local weights 
and measures is very puzzling to those who are not 
accustomed to them. Every county at present 
adopts a metrical system of its own ; and in many 
cases even neighbouring parishes adopt different 
weights and measures in buying or selling their 
produce. 

It has always seemed to me to be desirable to 
make and publish a collection of the names of 
local weights and measures for convenience’ 
sake, and I think such a collection would not 
be without interest; but the local weights and 
measures are so numerous that it would be a 
work of magnitude involving considerable labour. 
It seems especially desirable to collect them now 
that they are to be abclished, for during the 
next generation they will be quite forgotten ; 
and as many of them are interesting from their 
antiquity, others from being called by names 
not in general use, and some because they are 
actually more convenient than the standard weights 
and measures, it seems to me that it would be 
legitimate work for the readers of “ N. & Q.” to 
collect and record them as matters of curiosity, if 
they do not quite come under the category of 
folk-lore. I therefore send, as a first instalment, 
a few notes on Cheshire weights and measures, 
trusting that other correspondents may follow suit 
from other counties. 

In Cheshire twenty-four sheaves of corn are 
called a thrave. The threshing machine has ina 
great degree superseded the flail; but when hand 
threshing is done by piecework it is always done 
at so much per thrave. The farmer counts out 
two or three thraves at a time for his men to 
thresh, and keeps a record of the amount of work 
done. 

The Cheshire measure does duty for the standard 
bushel. In different localities the measure of 
wheat varies from 70lbs. to 75 lbs. and 80 lbs. 
Four measures make one load. In buying wheat 
it is, therefore, necessary to specify what weight a 
measure or a load is expected to be ; but formerly 
I recollect there were measure, half-measure, and 
peck cylinders, and corn was no doubt sold by 
measure as well as by weight. As a rule, in 
Cheshire everything is reckoned by scores, in 
order to assimilate with the long hundredweight, 
which was formerly in general use. A Cheshire 
man always thinks in scores, if I may use such an 
expression, both as regards weight and number. 
He knows nothing of stones, but he values his pig 
by estimating how many score pounds it will be 
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He counts his money by twenties. If a hundred 
pounds have to be counted he makes five piles of 
twenty sovereigns each, not ten of ten each ; but 
I notice that even bankers do this, in the North at 
any rate ; I do not know whether or not it is their 
practice elsewhere. The score being in such 
general use, it is more common in buying wheat 
to specify that it shall be 14, 15, or 16 scores 
to the load than 70 Ibs., 75 lbs., or 80 Ibs. to the 
measure, these weights per measure corresponding 
to the above weights per load. The quantities in 
which wheat and all kinds of grain are sold are 
measures, half-loads, and loads, We know nothing 
in Cheshire of quarters as measures of quantity, 
though we do buy Indian corn by the quarter in 
Liverpool. The measure of oats weighs 45 lbs. or 
50 Ibs. in different localities. A load of oats, how- 
ever, is seldom spoken of ; they are usually only 
sold by the measure. Beans are sold by the load 
of 12 score or 240 lbs., and a measure of beans 
weighs 60lbs. The old name “ pack” for anything 
weighing 240 lbs, is frequently heard in Cheshire ; 
but even the classical “ pack,” which we learned 
in our “tables,” is now abolished: everything 
must be sold by hundredweights or tons. 

Potatoes are sold by the score of 21 lbs., which 
is also considered equivalent to a peck ; but 
though the peck is recognized, the bushel of four 
pecks is seldom or never heard of except in seeds- 
men’s shops. Potatoes are either sold by the score 
or by the load of 12 score 12]bs., that is 12> 21, 
or 252lbs. Hampers are also made which are 
supposed to contain half a load, and in them 
potatoes are sometimes sold without weighing, but 
they are generally weighed. 

Formerly in Cheshire, I presume, everything 
was sold by the long hundredweight of 120 lbs., 
for in my younger days the sets of weights at 
farms used to be 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 30, and 60 lbs. 
respectively. Cheese is, I think, now the only 
article which is sold by the long ewt. It is a far 
more convenient weight to use than the standard 
ewt., because it is assimilated to our duodecimal 
coinage, and calculations become as simple as if 
we had adopted a complete system of decimal 
weights and decimal coinage. Thus 6d. per Ib. 
is 60s. per cwt. and 601. per ton ; 6}d. per Ib. is 
62s. 6d. per cwt. and 62/. 10s. per ton ; 64d. per Ib. 
is 65s. per ewt. and 65/. per ton, and so on. 

Fruit is sold by the peck, the measure of four 
pecks, and the hamper of six pecks. A peck of 
apples weighs 14lbs.; of pears, 16 lbs.; and of 
plums, 18 lbs. 

I can recollect the time, not many years since, 
when a pound of butter was different in different 
markets. Seventeen or eighteen ounces were 


frequent weights, but at Northwich twenty ounces 
went to the pound. 

In long measure the rood (i.e. rod) of 8 yards is 
adopted for most purposes. 


Such piecework as 





hedging and ditching, draining, putting up rails, 
&c., is done by the rood of 8 yards. Square mea- 
sure also is founded upon the 8 yard rood. A 
square rood is 8 x 8, or 64 yards, and digging used 
always to be paid for by the square rood. Cheshire 
square measure runs thus: 64 yards=1 rood ; 
40 roods or 2,560 yards=1 quarter ; 4 quarters or 
10,240 yards=1 acre. Mowing, spreading manure, 
and ploughing are frequently “ set,” é.e. let at so 
much per Cheshire acre ; and it is easily measured 
by working men because, roughly, 100 yards, or a 
little more correctly 102 yards, stepped each way 
makes an acre. A Cheshire farmer can hardly 
“take in” a statute acre ; and I feel very sure 
that considerable mistakes are made in the annual 
Agricultural Returns in consequence of farmers 
inadvertently putting down Cheshire acres instead 
of statute, 

In the standard code four gills make a pint ; in 
Cheshire a gill invariably means half a pint. 

We have an old colloquial saying when we are 
giving or receiving good measure, namely, that it 
is “ Maxfield measure, upyeped and thrutched,” 
that is, it is heaped up and pressed down. We 
shall now have to discard this saying, for I see it 
is specially enacted in clause 17 that the use of a 
heaped measure shall be unlawful. 

Ropert Houianp. 

Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 

“ Eartauier nappy,” “Mipsummer Nicut’s 
Dream,” Act 1. sc. 1, t. 76 (5 8. x. 243.)— 
Recent criticisms and conjectural emendations of 
the Shakespearian text have been seldom pro- 
ductive of solid gain. They are usually of a 
very microscopic sort, as though attention were 
directed to one uncommon word, or single meaning 
of the word, with forgetfulness of the general 
bearings of the passage. Certainly one instance of 
unnecessary change appears to be attempted in 
regard to the beautiful exhortation of Theseus, 
which this word-pecking mania would deface. We 
need neither “eathlier” nor “ earlier”; and still 
more inadmissible is “ easilier.” The text is quite 
clear as it stands, although Mr. Marsu declares 
that, to him, “ it is impossible to make sense of it.” 
I feel afraid of seeming to insult the capacity of 
ordinary readers by presuming to explain what 
requires no explanation. But anything is better 
than to accept these persistent and pedantical 
tamperings with the text of Shakespeare. Theseus 
is showing to Hermia the alternative which is 
before her, if she continue to reject Demetrius as a 
husband at her father’s choice and solicitation. 
Unless immediately sacrificed (“ to dye the death”), 
she is “to abjure for ever the society of men” and 
become a Vestal. He bids her examine herself, 
consider her youth and temperament, warning her 
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of the privations in that state, with “ the livery of 
a Nun,” the long imprisonment “in shady Cloister 
mew’d,” “to live a barren sister all your life, 
chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless Moone.” 
In calm wisdom, devoid of sectarian bigotry, he 
acknowledges 

“ Thrice blessed they, who master so their blood, 

To undergo such maiden pilgrimage ; 

But earthlier happie is the Rose distil’d, 

Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 

Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness.” 
sriefly be it noted (1) the recognition, befitting 
Shakespeare’s noble nature, of the high, saintly 
compensations found in such a removed life—shown 
to us also in the Isabel of Measure for Measure: 
nevertheless he makes her stoop at last to become 
“earthlier happy” by a marriage with the Duke. 
Even so, in later days, Sir Walter Scott yielded to 
popular taste in his Fair Maid of Perth, and let 
Margaret become wife of Hal o’ the Wynd instead 
of perishing as an early martyr before the so-called 
Reformation. Again, (2) this very simile of the 
rose pressed in the still, or else withering un- 
gathered on the stalk, is employed contrastedly 
by some of our later lyrists. In Playford’s Choice 
Ayres, bk. iv. p. 17, printed in 1683, is a song 
called “Love’s Triumph over Bashfulness,” be- 
ginning “On the bank of a river close under the 
shade.” Cleon and Sylvia are in del She 
tries to repel his pleadings for her love by declaring 
“ Mongst fl 

sut if wath r'd, the Rose itself lo 
To which the 


against 


ite. 


wers on the Stalk swectest odours do dwell: 





ardent lover, turning her 
her, makes answer :— 


own weapon 


“Thou dearest of Nymphs, the brisk Shepherd reply’d, 
If e’er thou wilt argue, begin on Love’s side: : 
In matters of State let grave reason be shown 

But Love is a power will be ruled by none ; 

Nor should a coy Beauty be counted so rare, 

For Scandal can blast both the chaste and the fair. 

Most fierce are the joys Love’s Alembic do fill, 

And the Roses ave sweetest when put to the Still.” 





(This song, “to a new play-house tune,” continued 
to be popular for a century. It is given in the 
posthumous editions of Dryden’s Miscellany Poems, 
li. 173; in The Hive, ii. 15; Vocal Miscellany, 
1732, i. 326; in the Antidote against Mel incholy, 
with music, 1749, p. 60, &c.) Shakespeare’s 
meaning, and that in the song, cannot be mis- 
understood by any mature and sensible reader. 
To tamper with the text thus unnecessarily is 
sacrilege. J. W. Exssworrn. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


‘Tae Osext or THe Grose Epirion 1x “ ALL’s 
Wett tuat Exps Wett.”— 
1, 4 The mightiest space in fortune nature brings 
To join like likes,” &c. Act i. sc. 1, Il. 287-8. 
The ellipsis may be supplied thus: “Those who 
are severed by the mightiest space in fortune 
nature brings to join,” &c. The steward, in repeat- 





ing Helen’s soliloquy to the Countess, paraphrases 
this portion of it thus :—“ Love (she said) was no 
god, that would not extend his might, only (i.¢. 
except) where qualities were level.” 
2. “Impossible be strange attempts to those 
That weigh their pains ir sense, and do suppose 
+ What hath been cannot be.” 
Act i. se. 1, Il. 239-41. 
The timid argue that unlikely things which have 
happened are unlikely to happen again; the 
courageous, that having, though unlikely, happened 
already, there is nothing to make their recurrence 
impossible. 
3. “ ¢ So like a courtier, contempt ner bitterness 
Were in his pride or sharpness.” 
Act i. sc, 2, Il. 
There is no obscurity here if we point 
“So like a courtier ! 


36-7. 
Contempt nor bitterness,” &e. 
4, “+ In their poor praise he humbled.” 
Act i. sc, 2, 1. 45. 

This evidently means that in condescending to 
accept the “ poor praise” of those who were too far 
beneath him to appreciate him fully, “he humbled” 
himself. 
5. “+ Such were our faults, or then we thought them 

none.” Act i. sc. 3, 1. 141. 
The unexpressed thought implied by “or” 
“ Whether faults or not, then we thought them 
none.” 


is, 


“ Let higher It aly, 
t+ Those bated that inherit but the fall 
Of the last monarchy,—see that you come 
Not te woo honour, but to wed it.” 
Act ii. sc. 1, I!. 12-15, 
“ Higher Italy ” cannot, as some suppose, be here 
meant in a classical geographical sense, because 
both the Florentines and the Siennese, between 
whom the war was waged, dwelt in Lower Italy, 
west of the Apennines. I can make nothing of 
“bated ” as it stands here and in the folio. Why 
should any Italians have been “excepted” from 
beholding the prowess of the young Frenchmen? 
My conjecture is that “bated” in the folio is a 
misprint for “ baited,” or “ bayted,” as it elsewhere 
spells the word :— 
“ Bayted like eagles having lately bath’d.” 
1 Henry 1V., Act iv, se. 1. 
If this conjecture be correct, then the meaning of 
the passage will be—Let the lords of Italy, fluttered 
with a pride which ill becomes those who rule over 
petty states, which have arisen from the fall of the 
Roman Empire, 
“ See that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it.” 
7. “+ I see that men make ropes in such a scarre 
That we'll forsake ourselves.” 
Act iv. sc, 2, li. 38-9. 
On this passage I have already said my say (5 S. 
viii. 104; x. 84), and I note it here only to give 
me the opportunity to retract what I said in 
answer to J. D., that Shakspeare never uses “ for- 
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sake” in the sense of “deny.” Though I think 
J. D. mistaken in supposing that to be its meaning 
here, we find it in that sense in this play :-— 
“ Thou hast power to choose, and they none to forsake.” 
Act ii. se. 3, |. 62. 
8. “+ Our own love waking cries to see what's done, 
While shame full late sleeps out the afternoon.” 
Act v. se. 3, ll. 65-6. 
I do not think there is anything emphatic in 
“own” in 1. 65 any more than there is anything 
emphatic in it as used in Hamlet, Act i. se. 3:— 
“ To thine own self be truce.” 
In lL. 66 the Globe has made unfortunate 
change in the original text, where we read: 


an 


“ While shamefull hate sleepes out the afternoone.” 
Repentant love is aroused, while hate, thoroughly 
ashamed of itself, wakens no more; the “ after- 
noon,” through which it “sleeps,” being the re- 
mainder of the day of life. 

R. M. Srence, M.A. 


Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 

P.S.—I did not see Mr. Daviss’s communica- 
tion (5 S. x. 144) till after the foregoing notes 
had left my hands. I was misled in my assertion 
as to scarre by trusting to the Globe edition, which 
in every other instance has the modern spelling 
scare. When all is said, I cannot believe that 
Shakspeare ever put into the mouth of a fair 
maiden such an uncouth utterance as 

** Men make ropes in such a scarre,” 

Neither can I plead guilty to the charge of amend- 
ing the text ad libitum. Proceeding on the 
hypothesis that I had here to deal with a com- 
positor’s blunder, in rearranging the cursus /ite- 
rarum the only liberties I took were the substitu- 
tion of an m for n, and the elision of an r, thus :— 

* Ropes in such a scarre.” 

** Promise such a scare.” 

In Dr. Ingleby’s Shakespeare Hermeneutics, 
vp. 115-118, an instance will be found in which, 
from a similar blunder on the part of the com- 
positor, “amitie” been transformed into 
** malice.” 


has 


Dr. Rovrn.—I have not seen the following 
anecdote of Dr. Routh noticed by any English 
writer. It shows the estimation in which his judg- 
ment was held both at home and abroad up to the 
close of his life. The learned Dom Pitra, now 
Cardinal Pitra, I think, had assigned to Commodi- 
anus, an African bishop of the fourth century, the 
authorship of a poem which had been attributed to 
Verecundus. He was accused by Baron Bunsen of 
concealing his knowledge of an inscription at the 
end of the poem in a MS. which was in the posses- 
sion of Sir Thomas Phillipps, and so making the 
conjecture under a false pretence. But it had 


preceded any attempt to decipher the fragment of 
the inscription which alone remained :— 





TRACTAT . EPISC. 


PLIC . 
In order to obtain the opinion of a competent 
nuthority upon the question of authorship, Sir T, 
Phillipps came to Oxford with the MS., and there, 
as Dom Pitra observes, 


“‘a most excellent judge was selected, that marvellous 
old man [“‘ stupendus ille senex ” |, almost a centenarian, 


Martin Routh, whose mind and acuteness were most 
entirely unimpaired. The MS, which was equally 


venerable with himself, was produced, and while his 
admirers and friends, Fellows of Mxgdalen, Oriel, and 
University, stood round, was carefully examined. The 
old man was silent until Sir T. Phillipps himself told him 
of my conjecture about Commodianus, when he at once 
raised his head and said ‘very likely.’ This was com- 
municated to me in a letter from Sir T. Phillipps, dated 
Sept. 29, 1850.’ —Spieileg une Solesmense, tom, IV., pref,, 
p. ii, Par., 1858. 

This occurred four years before the president’s 
death, which took place in Dec., 1854. It must 
have been a scene of much interest when the old 
man in his study was surrounded by his friends, in 
expectation of the sentence which he should pro- 
nounce on a question which had disturbed the 
minds of two such eminent men as Baron Bunsen 
and Dom Pitra. That the latter felt it v ry much 
is apparent from the manner in which the narrative 
is introduced. 

The anecdote has been also noticed in 
modiani Carmina, ed. Ern. Ludwig, par. alt., Lips., 
1877, preef., p. v, where “ Houth” is a mistake for 
Routh. Ep. Marsuatt, F.S.A. 


Com- 


Enouisu Fo.x-Booxs.—I have not seen in the 
prospectus of the Folk-Lore Society, or in any 
notice of its progress, the slightest allusion to this 
interesting branch of our popular literature. I 
remember the pleasure with which I read among 
the publications of the good old Percy Society two 
contributions by Mr. Halliwell on our Popular 
Histories and Chap- Books, and the hope I then felt 
that the Percy Society would reprint some of 
them. That hope was never realized. But may I 
not now indulge in a revival of it? Surely Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, whose liberality in such matters 
is so well known, would give the Council the benefit 
of his information on the subject, and perhaps 
permit them to reprint some of the very rare and 
interesting folk-books described by him as in his 
possession. I am told there have been several col- 
lections of such nuge literarie published in Ger- 
many and France. We have nothing of the sort 
in England, I believe, with the exception of 
Tabard’s collection, published now more than half 
a century since, and very scarce, and the collection 
of Gammer Gurton’s Story Books, edited by 
Ambrose Merton—a pseudonym, as I infer from 
the Handbook of Fictitious Names to which I have 


just referred, for the original editor of “N. & Q.” 


If so, I may surely hope for his support of a pro- 


posal which I think likely to meet the approval of 
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Folk- 


all who take an interest in the objects of 
E. 


the 
Lore Society. B. F. 
Fotx-Mepicine.—Having undertaken the pre- 
paration of a small work on folk-medicine for the 
Folk-Lore Society, I shall be greatly obliged for 
any notes which may be sent me by correspondents 
of “N. & Q.,” illustrative of charms, incantations, 
and those traditional customs which relate to the 
preservation of health and the cure of disease, 
practised, now or formerly, at home and abroad. 
Witiiam Georce Brack, 
1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


Cievetanp Foix-Lorr.—Sitting on the box of 
a coach the other day, in North Yorkshire, a youth 
who sat by me called my attention to certain 
droppings on his knee, just inflicted on him by a 
passing bird. “It’s a pity this isn’t Easter Day,” 
said he; “ for we say in Cleveland that if a bird 
drops on you on Easter Day you'll be lucky all 
the year after.” He added that on Whitsunday, if 
you don’t put on at least one brand-new article of 
dress, the birds will be sure to come and “ drop” 
on you. Which seems to show-that in Cleveland 
the birds are angels at Easter, but only harpies at 
Whitsuntide. A. J. M 

Weppine Superstition.—The Grande Cascade 
in the Bois de Boulogne is a resort of Parisian 
wedding parties, who descend the road leading 
through the artificial grotto underneath the water- 
fall, when they get splashed by the spray of the 
falling water, which is considered lucky. Baedeker 
and Murray do not mention this in their Hand- 
books to Paris. R. P. Hampton Roperts. 


Ritson’s “Bratiocraputa Scorica : Anecdotes, 
Biographical and Literary, of Scotch Writers, 
Historians, and Poets, from the Earliest Accounts 





to the Nineteenth Century.,.—At the sale (by 
Messrs. Sotheby & Co.) of the library of the late 
E. L. 8. Benzon, Esq., on the 25th of May, 1875, 
was sold the MS. of the above, consisting of eight 
hundred 4to. pages in Ritson’s autograph. That ! 
so important a work has never been published | 
must surely be regretted by every one acquainted } 
with the writings which have made “honest Joseph 
Ritson” famous, and in the hope that it may be 
rescued from oblivion I venture to send this com- 
munication. If the present owner of the MS. 
could be found and his permission obtained, might 
it not be possible to publish the work by sub- 
scription ? C. D. 


A Jacopean Monvumentat Bust.—A corre- 
spondent of the Pall Mall Gazette of the 7th inst. 
calls attention to the perishing condition of the 
remarkable coloured monumental bust of Cornelius 
Van Dun, in the church of St. Margaret, West- 
minster. These Jacobean monumental busts are of 
considerable interest (Shakespeare’s is an example 





of them), not only for the sake of those whom they 
commemorate, but for their illustration of costume. 
They are not, I believe, very common ; I do not 
recollect one in Westminster Abbey ; and I ven- 
ture to suggest that correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
would do good service to archeology by recording 
in your columns the existence of such monuments 
in the churches in their respective neighbourhoods. 
F.S.A. 


May I add a postscript? Query, has the injury 
to Van Dun’s bust been caused by the introduction 
of gas into the church ? 


Rueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ]} 


A Manvscrirt or tHe Macya Cnarta.—Can 
any of your readers aid me in ascertaining the 
genuine character and probable date of a very 
curious and ancient Latin manuscript on vellum 
concerning the “ Magna Charta,” which has been 
recently acquired for the Taylorian Library at 
Oxford? It is of the smallest size (only 3 inches 
by 24), and contains 214 leaves, three empty ones 
not included. Its title, apparently written by a 
later hand, is, “‘ Magna Charta, granted in the 
ninth year of Henry III. and confirmed by King 
Edward I.” The first two lines run thus :—“ In- 
cipiunt capitula Magne Carte: De libertatibus 
Angi[ie].” It ends:—“ Explicat, statet ..... 
feoffe.” By referring to Blackstone’s edition of the 
Great Charter (Oxford, 1762) I could identify only 
one passage, viz., the first sentence on f. 14 of the 
MS., which begins in the same words as the 
“Carta confirmationis regis Edwardi I. xiv die 
Februarii, mccc.” (s. Blackstone, Law Tracts, vol. ii. 
p. 131), viz. :—“ Edwardus Dei gratia rex Anglie, 


:dominus Hibernie et dux Aquitanie omnibus ad 


quos presentes littere pervenerint salutem.” But 
then the MS. goes on differently :—“ Inspeximus 
Magnam Cartam,” &c. 

Owing to its many abbreviations and minute 
characters this manuscript is by no means easy to 
read, and it would require collation with a printed 
text, if such could be found, to become fully in- 
telligible. 

The names of two previous owners of the manu- 
script, I suppose, inscribed on the first page, are 
“ Ja. Mickleton, Furnivalls Inn, An® 1705,” and 
“ George L. Wasey, Bridgnorth.” H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


Captain Greorcr Vancouver, R.N., tne Dis- 
COVERER.—Is any descendant or representative of 
Captain George Vancouver, R.N., the discoverer, 
still living? Are any portraits of him known to 
exist ? CoLLEcTor. 
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Tae Wren Famity.—Bishop Matthew Wren 
(the friend and contemporary of Abp. Laud), born 
in London 1585, married in 1628 Eliza, born at 
Ringsale ; she died 1646, when the bishop was 
prisoner in the Tower. What was her maiden 
name, and where is Ringsale ? 

Dean Wren (brother of the bishop, father of 
Sir Christopher) married, about 1636, Mary Cox, 
daughter and heiress of Robert Cox, of Fonthill 
Abbey, Wilts. When did she die, and where was 
she buried ? Dean Wren was buried at Bleching- 
don, Oxon, 1658, but no mention is made of his 
wife. 

Sir Christopher Wren married, about 1674, 

Faith, daughter of Sir Thomas and Lady Elizabeth 
Coghill, of Blechingdon, Oxon. Where did the 
marriage take place? They were not married at 
slechingdon. She died in 1675; where was she 
buried? Sir Christopher Wren married secondly, 
at some time in 1676, Jane, daughter of Lord 
Fitzwilliam. Where did this marriage take place ? 
When did Lady Wren die? Her name is not 
mentioned in an account of the Wren monuments 
in St. Paul’s, nor does the Parentalia give any 
information concerning these questions. 


L. Pu. 


Tue Bisnorric or Cuester.—In the Archeo- 
logia, vol. i. p. 350, is an account of the burial of 
King Edward IV., and among the bishops present 
is the Bishop of Chester. Now the bishopric of 
Chester was founded long after this, 7.¢. in 1541. 
How are we to account, then, for a Bishop of Chester 
being there? It is not a misprint for Chichester, 
for the bishop of that city was also present. That 
it is a misreading or misprint of some sort I do 
not doubt. Anon. 


Tne Eyesrows.—I have frequently heard 
doubt expressed respecting the honesty of indi- 
viduals whose eyebrows meet, or nearly so. Is 
this doubt widespread? Before submitting this 
subject to “N. & Q.” I consulted a friend, who 
informed me that his curiosity had also been 
awakened respecting it by the following lines he 
had heard quoted :— 

“ Trust not the man whose eyebrows meet, 
For in his heart you ‘Il find deceit.” 
Shakspere appears to have had such an idea in his 
mind when he wrote the passage, 

**In faith, honest as the skin between his brows,” 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act iii. se. 5. 
Unfortunately I do not possess a copy of Lavater, 
where such a sinister feature would scarcely pass 
without comment. G, Prerrarr. 
DavGurTer.”— 


“TRAGEDIE OF JEPTHA HIS 


W. Prynne, in his Histrio-mastix, 1633, notices 
a few dramas which he considers unobjectionable ; 
among others, “Plessie Morney his Tragedie of 
Jeptha his Daughter” (see Histrio-mastix, part ii. 





p. 834). In the life of Duplessis Mornay in the 
Biographie Universelle this drama is not named in 
the list of his works. Where can I find a notice 
of it? R. Ives, 


Junius.—In the Memoirs of Sir J. Mackintosh, 
ed. 1835, vol. ii. p. 342, is an extract from his 
diary, “ Dined with Junius.” On p. 470 is another 
reference to him: “ Juuius’s letters must have 
been the production of a person who wrote with 
facility.” Can any of your readers throw any 
light on the extracts ? } 


“Frasu” Coixs.—The word “ flash,” applied 


to spurious money in Staffordshire, is generally 
supposed to be derived from a village of that name, 
about equidistant from Leek and Buxton, where a 
notorious gang of coiners once carried on their 
nefarious trade. Is this a local popular error? 

D. 


Tar Suamrock.—If the shamrock is the emblem 
of the Trinity, and therefore perfect as tre-foil, why 
is a superstitious value attached to the four-leaved 
shamrock, or quatre-foil ? ABHBA. 


Arms Wantep.—Semée of six fleurs-de-lis, a 
chief indented or, impaling a chevron engrailed 
between three mascles. Crest, a stag’s head. I 
find them on a lease from Alexander Popham, of 
Bagborough, co. Som., Esq., of Feb. 14, 1776. 

Epwarp Fry WapeE. 

Axbridge, Somerset. 


“Tank Gop WE HAVE A Hovse or Lorps.”— 
Who was the author of this well-known saying? 


J. R. H. 


“Tne Secret or Cyprus anp our EASTERN 
Prorecrorate.”—What authority is there for the 
following statement, which I have recently met 
with in a pamphlet entitled The Secret of Cyprus 
and our Eastern Protectorate ? 

“ Now, it is remarkable that the Saxons are descended 
from a tribe amongst the Scythians named Zackai, which 
is believed to be Isackai (or Isaacites), the I being dropped 
for the sake of brevity, and the name passed downwards 
Zackai, Sacci, Saxoni, Saxons.” 

INQUIRER. 

“ Durance viLe.”—I find this common phrase 
in Johnes’s Froissart, vol. i. chap. cxxxv. p. 765, 
ed. 1848. Describing the capture of St. Venant, 
in 1383, by the troops under the command of the 
Bishop of Norwich, Froissart says that Sir William 
de Melle, who defended the place, was permitted 
by his captor to return to France as a prisoner on 
parole, “according to the manner in which all 
French and English gentlemen behave to one 
another in similar cases; but not so the Germans, 
who, whenever they take a prisoner, throw him 
into durance vile, loaded with irons, in order to 
gain a more considerable ransom.” This literary 
will-o’-the-wisp has been traced to Burns and 
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Smollett. See “N. & Q.,” 3° S. viii. 456 and 

xii. 276. I should be obliged if one of your corre- 

spondents would compare this translation of 

Johnes’s with the original text. W. G. Stone. 
Walditch, Bridport, 


“Ir Is THE LAST FEATHER WHICH BREAKS THE 
HORSE'S BACK”:—“ THE LAST OUNCE WHICH 
BREAKS THE CAMEL’S BACK.”—What is the earliest 
use of either of these expressions, the latter of 
which appears to have an Eastern source? In 
Abp. Bramhall’s “ Vindication of True Liberty 
against Mr. Hobbes” (Works, vol. iv. p. 59, Oxf., 
A. C. L., 1844), T. H. is represented as saying :— 

“The last dictate of the judgment concerning the good 
or bad that may follow on any action is not properly the 
whole cause, but the last part of it; and yet may be said 
to produce the effect necessarily, in such manner as the 
last feather may be said to break a horse's back, when 
there were so many laid on before as there wanted but 
that to do it.” 

This was “ written by Bramhall in 1645, in conse- 
quence of a conversation between Hobbes and 
himself . . . but not published till 1655.” Note 
by editor, A. W. Haddan, p. 23, w.s. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Saadford St. Martin. 


Bickertoy.—In the Oxford Spy (ed. 1819), 
dial. i. p. 68, is the line, 

“‘ At thee they laugh, unhappy Bickerton !” 
And ibid., dial. iv. p. 153, 

“* And thought shall turn, poor Bickerton, to thee ! 
Who and what was Bickerton ? H. K. 

[Our correspondent might possibly be interested by a 
reference to the papers on James Shergold Boone which 
appear in “ N. & Q.,” 3" 8. iv. 35, 98, 138, 153, 299.] 


Lapy Furnivatt.—Can any one explain 
Dekker’s allusion to this lady near the end of his 
“ Satiro-Mastix; or, the Untrussing of the Humor- 
ous Poet” (Ben Jonson), 1602, Dekker’s Works, 
1873, i. 263?— 

“ Tucca. King’s-truce, my noble Hearbe-a-grace ; my 
Princely sweet- William, a boone. Stay first, Ist a match 
or no match, Lady Furniuall Ist ? 

Sir Adam Prickshaft and Sir Quintilian Shorthose. 
A match ? 

Mistris Miniver. I, a match, since he hath hit the 
Mistris so often i’ the fore-game, we'll eene play out a 
rubbers. 

Sir Ada, Take her for me. 

Sw Quin. Take her for thy selfe, not for me.” 

F. J. Furnivat. 


“Boss."—The July number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine contains a notice of Dr. Mackay’s Gaelic 
Lore and Modern Slang, from which I copy the 
following :—“‘ Boss,’ which came to us originally 
as a Yankee ‘ notion,’ is” (by Dr. Mackay) “ de- 
rived from ‘ bos,’ the ‘hand.’ . . For our own 
part, we have very little doubt that ‘boss’... . 
is one of those words, invented by chance, ... . 





which have accidentally got thrust into general 
speech.” I find it difficult to accept either opinion. 
In La Guerre des Paysans, Felix Covelier’s trans- 
lation of one of Henri Conscience’s tales, the word 
“baes ” is left in the original, the miller Cuylen 
being called, not “maitre,” but “baes” Cuylen 
throughout. A foot-note appended to the page on 
which the word first occurs is as follows :—‘ Pro- 
noncez bize; ce terme flamand équivaut 4 maitre.” 
Is it not probable that America owes “ boss” 
neither to Celt nor chance, but to the early Dutch 
settlers ? Mary Susanna GIFFARD. 


Curious Monument.—I have a photograph of 
a curious mural monument, apparently fixed 
against the buttress of a church, with the following 
inscription :— 
“* Here two young Danish soldiers lye : 
The one in quarrel! chanc’d to die: 
The other’s Head, by their own Law, 
With Sword was sever’d at one Blow.” 
Above are two swords crossed, and below is the 
date “ December the 23¢, 1689.” The rhyming of 
the third and fourth lines is not very perfect ; but 
can any of your readers enlighten me as to the 
locality of this monument ? 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Tue Herepirary CHampion or ENGLAND.— 
The Dymockes are said to have been the heredi- 
tary champions of England from time immemorial. 
Can any of your correspondents inform me how it 
was that Sir Henry Lee, as recorded by Pennant, 
was champion of England in the time of Elizabeth ? 

Cc. J. 8. 

[The office was anciently hereditary in the Marmion 

family, but transferred to the Dymockes in 1377.]} 


Wituram Wuireneap, M.A., tHe Poer 
Lavureate.—Had he any brothers ? B. A. 


Avuruors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“ Farewell, time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wished is done.” 
J. W. 
“ Andrew Fairservice—I beg your pardon, 
You never laboured in Di Vernon’s garden, 
On curly kail and cabbages intent ;— 
Andrew Church-Service was the thing I meant.” 





Replies. 
KIT’S COTY HOUSE. 
(5 §. ix. 427; x. 49, 133.) 

The derivation of this term is not of much con- 
sequence in itself, but Dr. Mackay’s rejoinder to 
my note opens up a far wider subject, which affects 
both the ethnology and philology of the British 
islands. 

I asserted that “the Gaelic language was never 
spoken in South Britain,” meaning, of course, that 
we have no evidence from history or analogy that 





, 
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such was the case. What may have existed in 
periods which have left behind them neither records 
nor evidence it is impossible to say. The field of 
conjecture is very wide, and gives room for many 
a pleasing mirage which dissipates into thin air 
when subject to rigid examination. 

Dr. Mackay maintains “that the British speech 
was Gaelic, not Cymric; that the Britons were 
never exterminated by their invaders ; and that 
their language to a large extent has permeated the 
colloquial and vernacular English from that day to 
this. Abundant and superabundant proofs of this 
fact will be found in the Gaelic Etymology of the 
English Language, recently published.” He also 
refers as supporters of the same view to “ Whittaker, 
Owen Pike, Thos. Nicholas, J. Pym Yeatman, 
and others,” whoever these last may he. 

I have looked over Dr. Macxkay’s pages with 
some interest and curiosity, but, whilst admiring 
his ingenuity and laborious research, I cannot say 
that Iam convinced. [ have, at all events, been 
amused. Hazlitt once wrote a paper, On People 
with One Idea, and there is about such people a 
sturdy thoroughness that commands our admira- 
tion, if it fails to secure ourassent. It is something 
to be told that, like M. Jourdain, who had been 
talking prose for forty years without knowing it, 
we have all our lives been speaking Gaelic without 
having the least idea of it. It must be owned that 
at first sight some of the etymologies are rather 
startling. Take, for instance, obelisk from Gael. 
ob, a serpent, leigh, a stone ; mosaic from mosach, 
worthless ; potato from bun-taghta, the choice 
root ; Hyde Park from aite, joyful, paire, an en- 
closure ; honeymoon from oige-na-muinim, the 
youth of faith and confidence ; general from sean- 
Shareil, watchful old man; frigate from frith, 
small, gath, a dart ; Paradise from beure-deise, an 
ornamental garden looking towards the south ; the 
Great Mogul from mog, a large strong hand, suil, 
an eye, “cum multis aliis.” The first plunge, how- 
ever, is everything. “Ce n’est que le premier pas 
qui coite.” When we have reached the point of 
deriving Asia from Gaelic as-ia, the back country, 
and Africa from Gaelic abh-mitheach-ia, the 
country of the flowing river, we are prepared— 
philologically—to believe anything: we can sym- 
pathize with Henry O’Brien, who, in his Round 
Towers of Ireland, gravely propounded that Apollo 
was Erse Ap-haul, and that Osiris, the Egyptian 
deity, was an Irishman by the family name of 
O'Siris. 

My present purpose, however, is to show the 
learned doctor that he stands alone, or almost alone, 
in his views. The authorities he quotes when 
tested rather tend to controvert the theories he 
propounds. 

He first refers to Dr. Jno. Whitaker (not 
Whittaker), who, in his History of Manchester 
(1773) and his Genuine History of the Britons, 





asserted against Mr. Macpherson (1773), goes very 
fully into the question. His principal object is to 
controvert Macpherson’s theory of the Scots and 
Caledonians being the aborigines of Scotland. He 
supports Bede’s view of the origin of the Southern 
Britons as distinct from the Gael (p. 214) ; he does 
not admit the descent of the Gael from the first 
inhabitants of the island (p. 262) ; he asserts that 
the Belge and aborigines were the only general 
divisions of the Britons (pp. 68-9); the aborigines 
were denominated Cimbri (pp. 52-5, 75-6); the 
language of both tribes the same (pp. 83, 145). 

Mr. Luke Owen Pike (The English and their 
Origin, 1866) holds that the Gael were the primi- 
tive inhabitants, but were driven out by the 
Cymry ; that nearly all the geographical features 
bear Celtic names, a large proportion—by far the 
greater number—Cymric, with a thin stream of 
Gadhelic names across the centre (p. 77) ; that the 
Cymry held the lowlands, and gave the names to 
the valleys and other features. 

Dr. Thos. Nicholas (The Pedigree of the English 
People, 1868) asserts that out of the numerous 
tribes the Cymry may claim pre-eminence (viii. 38); 
that the Gadhelic tribes may have been the first 
settlers with a language common to all (p. 48 
that the evidence of Gaelic preoccupation is 
unsatisfactory (p. 470) ; that the Celtic words in 
English are chiefly Cymric (pp. 386, 404, 414) ; 
that the names of places, rivers, &c., are Cymric 
(pp. 452, 464). Mr. Yeatman’s work I have not had 
the good fortune to meet with. 

The evidence on behalf of the Cymric occupa- 
tion of South Britain is overwhelming. The 
accounts of Gildas, Nennius, and Bede are fully 
borne out by the Greek and Roman writers con- 
temporary or nearly so, as has been clearly shown 
by Mr. W. F. Skene (Four Ancient Books of 
Wales). 

Dr. Hill Burton, in his introductory chapters to 
the History of Scotland, has some judicious remarks 
on the same subject. 

Having shown that the authorities relied on by 
Dr. Mackay do not support his theory, I will 
supply him with one or two which really do make 
in his favour. Dr. Edward Llwyd, in his Arche- 
ologia, originally written in Welsh, but translated 
into English in 1724, was the first to assert the 
precedence of the Gadhelic tribes, in which he was 
followed by Sir Wm. Betham in his work, The 
Gael and Cymbri (Dublin, 1834). I almost think, 
if it were possible, that Sir William would even go 
beyond Dr. Mackay, for he proves—to his own 
satisfaction—that the Pheenicians and Cartha- 
ginians were Gaelic races, and that the Welsh are 
not Celts at all. Professor Rhys of Oxford, in his 
Lectures on Welsh Philology (1877), points to a 
period when the Cymric and Gaelic languages were 
identical. To this philologically no objection can 
be offered, but it indicates a period lost in the 
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night of pre-historic antiquity, all traditions and 
traces of which are lost. 

What we have of Celtic in England is decidedly 
Cymric in its character, though a large proportion 
of the nomenclature is common to that and its 
sister tongue. The rivers Avon, Dee, Don, Usk, 
Esk, Douglas, Derwent, Wye, are common with 
slight variations to both, and may date from a 
period before the separation of the tongues. 

Mr. Gurnett (Philological Essays, 1859) has 
satisfactorily shown that the admixture of Celtic 
words in English is almost entirely of Cymric or 
Welsh derivation. To pursue the subject further 
would exceed the limits allowed in “N. & Q.” I 
congratulate the learned doctor on his ingenuity 
and courage, which I cannot help wishing had been 
bestowed on a cause with a greater prospect of 
J. A. Picton. 


success. 

Mr. Picton is quite right when he says that 
Kit’s Coty House cannot be derived from Anglo- 
Saxon. Neither does it belong to Gaelic or Cymric, 
but, like many other names of places, &c., can be 
easily traced to the Latin. It is a corruption of 
“Cista Cotis,” the stone chest,a name most probably 
given during the Roman occupation. The word 
“cist” (common to the Latin and Greek as well as 
Cymric) is still given by antiquaries as a designa- 
tion to those stone erections similar to Kit’s Coty 
House which have been brought to light by excava- 
tion. From its similarity to a cist found in 
Guernsey containing human skeletons, it may be 
inferred that this chest served as a sarcophagus at 
a period prior to the knowledge of stone dressing, 
and therefore could not have been erected during 
or after the Roman period. 

The following are the different ways of spelling 
which the name has been subject to. Lambarde, 
in his Perambulation through Kent, a.p. 1576, 
spells it “Citscotehouse”; MEpWEIG, quoting from 
Taylor's Certain Travailes of an Uncertain Journey, 
says that it is there written “ Ciscoat House.” In 
Hasted’s History of Kent, 1798, we find “ Kit’s 
Coty House, and more vulgarly the Kit’s Cot 
House.” The superfluous word “house” has no 
doubt been added by the peasantry in much the 
same way that the Scotch now call Iona “ Icolm- 
kill,” which means not St. Columba’s Isle, but the 
Isle of St. Columba’s Church. A. E. 8. 

[This discussion is now closed.] 


“BeTwEEN you anp I” (5t® S, ix. 275, 412; 
x. 18, 139, 190, 237.)—When W. T. M. pronounces 
the quotations given on this subject “slip-shod 
phrases” he begs the whole question, and if right 
the matter is wholly unworthy the consideration 


of scholars ; but this dictatorial judgment cannot 


be accepted without proof, and if in grammar 
whatever is is right,” it will be very hard to 
prove that this “idiomatic English” is wrong, for | 





it is common now, and has been so ever since our 
language has had a literature. When W. T. M. 
adds that these “ slip-shod phrases” “ were common 
among the writers” of a period, he overlooks the 
fact that the period extends from Queen Elizabeth 
to the present hour, and the writers are in every 
department of literature, but chiefly dramatists 
and novelists, because they deal in the colloquial, 
and theologians, mathematicians, and philosophers 
would hardly find occasion for such phrases. The 
real question is this : Are me, her, thee, you always 
the “ objective cases” of J, she, thou, ye, or are they 
like the French moi, lui, &c., independent per- 
sonal pronouns—Gallicisms if you like? That is 
the moot point, and one not to be pooh-poohed, 
but worthy the gravest consideration. Grammar 
legislation is wholly out of court, because gram- 
marians are the defendants and custom the plaintiff. 
Of course Serjeant Buzfuz will not fail to enforce 
on the attention of the learned judge that me, her, 
thee, you, &c., are not accusative, but dative cases, 
in reality, and have no prescriptive right to the 
position assigned to them by grammarians ; it is, 
therefore, no more treason to push these usurpers 
from their throne than it was for the ancient 
Egyptians to unseat the Hycsos, or shepherd kings. 

To shorten controversy and keep closer to the 
matter in debate, allow me briefly to state how 
the case at present stands: 1. Me, her, thee, you, 
are not “accusative cases” at all, but “dative 
cases ” of the Anglo-Saxon pronouns, 2. Custom 
is the only law of language, and whatever custom 
sanctions is right, no matter how absurd or how 
indefensible. 3. The sole province of grammar is 
it posteriori, from custom to rule. The grammarian 
has only to take the accepted forms of speech and 
classify them in the most convenient groups, as a 
botanist takes flowers and arranges them into 
families, varieties, and outlaws. He is only a 
compiler, and not a maker of decretals. Thus, in 
Latin a noun has six cases, but that grammarian 
would have his head broken who forced monoptotes, 
diptotes, and triptotes into the same bed. Such a 
grammatical Procrustes would be a literary mon- 
ster. 4. Idioms are the comets of language, and 
are not subject to general rules, they are rules 
unto themselves. 5. The influence of the Normans 
on our langue ge cannot be ignored, and the phrases 
sub judice look like Gallicisms, and may be so. 
6. Me is no part of the pronoun J, her is no part 
of the pronoun she, &c., and only do duty in the 
same way as went is the charwoman of the verb 
go. It is just as absurd to call me a case of J, as 
to call went a tense of go. 7. Although me, her, 
him, &c., are (sometimes) used after prepositions 
and verbs, that does not prove that they are ob- 


jective cases, any more than that man, boy, girl, 


or other common nouns, are objective cases because 
they sometimes stand in the same regimen. 
I must apologize to W. T. M. for misquoting 
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Pope ; it looks like a trap, and I am sorry he has 
fallen into it. Pope wrote “Soundest casuists 
doubt, like you and me,” but ought to have written, 
according to Murray, “like you and I.” The 
former “ phrase” can only mean that “ soundest 
casuists like [to] you and me have their doubts” ; 
but Pope did not mean to say that he and other 
doubters were amongst the “soundest casuists,” 
but that he and others had doubts as the soundest 
casuists had—the “soundest casuists doubt [like] 
as you and I doubt.” 

Finally, I fear Tennyson will not feel grateful to 
his apologist. “ Save,” we all know, is used as a 
preposition, meaning except—it requires no ghost 
to tell us that ; but the line in question is, “ Who 
should be king save him who makes us free?” ‘.¢. 
him who makes us free has the best right to be 
king. Those who do not like “slip-shod phrases” 
would have written “ He who makes us free should 
be king,” or “ Who should be king save he who 
makes us free?” I reserve my judgment on the 
main question, and only sit for the present a 
humble disciple at the feet of Gamaliel. 

Remeed E. Copnam Brewer. 


Dr. Brewer’s long list of irregularities is very 
interesting, but I am not willing to admit that 
these, or even a larger number, will allow him to 
declare the pronouns free from the ordinary rules 
of grammar. It is fair, no doubt, to appeal to 
custom, and to say that custom is found in the 
works of good or popular writers. And quotations 
show that good or popular writers have taken 
much licence in their usage of the case-forms of 
pronouns. But it is possible to confuse what was 
custom and what is custom ; for custom changes, 
and a series of passages will only prove what was 
the custom of those particular writers or the 
custom of their times. To come to particulars, 
the inquiry now seems to be whether custom jus- 
tifies a person in saying that the nominatives and 
objectives of the pronouns, ¢.g. I, ye, who, me, you, 
whom, are interchangeable. I hold that custom 
gives now no such general liberty. The irre- 
gularities adduced are not of sufficiently frequent 
occurrence to make custom. In Shakespeare, for 
instance, they are few enough to be obtrusive 
when we meet them; in Marlowe fewer; in 
Milton, as in the good writers of our day, such 
irregularities are almost unknown. Some, as 
many of those quoted, are obviously made on 
purpose for a rime; some, as in the dramatic 
writers, were such slips, or even misprints, as the 
writer would probably have corrected. Some- 
times irregular grammar was intended, as we 
may suppose, like vulgar pronunciation or the 
misuse of a word, to mark the social position of 
the speaker. Some such instances occur in Dr. 
Brewer's list ; and, to take a modern example, 
we should not quote Tennyson as an authority for 





bad grammar because in Queen Mary, p. 216, 
Joan says, “Our Daisy’s as good ’z her”; or Tib, 
p. 217, “we was forced,” and Joan, “I hears.” 
Writers agree with King James, who says, in his 
Rewlis and Cautelis of Scottis Poesie, “Gif zour 
purpose be of landwart effairis, To use corruptit 
and uplandis wordis.” In some cases an incorrect 
phrase became current, and this was the fate of 
“Between you and I”; it was passed on as a 
quotation, a phrase stamped with authority, quoted, 
not copied. So people use “fare thou well” and 
“fare thee well” without inquiry whether one or 
both may be right ; or people change “ him were 
best ” into “he were best” without inquiring which 
is really more correct. 

The real objection to Dr. Brewer's theory 
that these pronouns are interchangeable is that 
it does not meet the facts. Modern custom is 
against it ; a person, whether speaker or writer, 
who uses them interchangeably is not using the 
customary speech. Modern custom of grammatical 
correctness is against an older custom of looseness 
of idiom. For if we inquire into particulars, and 
take the tendency of writers and the present cus- 
tom, we shall find a general principle at work in 
English. It is this: case-endings of nouns dis- 
appeared, and nominatives and accusatives, or 
objectives, became alike, one standing for the 
other, as in French, where usually the objective 
was the fixed form, but sometimes the nominative. 
This tendency touched the pronouns also, but did 
not master them, and was arrested by printing and 
the study of grammar and of the classical languages 
in schools. If we take first who and whom, we 
find who used for the objective whom in certain 
idioms; for who as an interrogative comes first 
in its sentence, the subject of a sentence comes 
first-—thus who is treated as subject in some phrases 
where it is rightly objective, as “ Who do you 
mean?” “ Who did you meet?” “ Who does the 
wolf love?” The same reason used to affect the 
relative who in like manner. Thus who at one 
time was tending to become an uninflected pro- 
noun, as what has become, but the tendency was 
checked, and writers of our day do not write who 
for whom, though we do colloquially say, “ Who 
did you see ?” 

As for ye and you, custom has made great 
changes. It has practically, except in special uses, 
extruded all forms except you, the plural objective, 
and has made that an indeclinable form of both 
numbers and both cases. Ye lives still as a by- 
form in poetry or formal address as a nominative, 
and an allowable unemphatic form of the objec- 
tive in poets aiming at archaisms, as Tennyson 
in the later Idylls or William Morris in his 
AEneids of Virgil. But the very fact that 
custom has ruled so clearly that you takes the 
place of ye, while thee does not of thou or me of 
I, shows that we cannot declare broadly that 
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objectives and nominatives are interchangeable. 
As for I and me, the custom of good writers now 
is to distinguish them, nominative and objective, 
as accurately as in Latin grammar. Not even 
the old forms me-thinks, me-thought, have by 


their tempting false analogy led to any custom of 


me standing as subject of a sentence. Although J 
for me does often occur in centuries sixteen to 
eighteen, it did not occur in the older time of fully 
inflected English forms, and it is a mere vulgar 
solecism now, found in no good writer of this 
generation as an habitual idiom, if found at all. 
Even inéthe instances quoted it is to be remarked 
that J seldom, if ever, followed immediately after 
a verb or a preposition, but is at a distance, as 
“vou and I,” “Jack and I,” and the breach of 
rule is made less apparent. Again, both the form 
you and proper names having become uninflected, 
i1.@ having objective and nominative cases alike, 
I might seem fairly usable in like manner, but 
custom has on the whole decided otherwise. Such 
phrases as “than me” are explainable as signs of 
a belief that than is a preposition, and not of a 
belief that J and me are interchangeable. 
Shesherne. O. W. Tancock. 

In the ardour of his chivalrous defence of me 
from the assaults of the “ priest-grammarians ” and 
others, I question whether Dr. Hype CLarke has 
not written a sentence which seems to go beyond 
what philologists usually claim for Sanskrit. I do 
not think anybody has asserted or supposed that 
the “Germani, Celtz, Slavs, and others” at any 
period of their history “adopted Sanskrit 
grammar” in the strict sense of the term. For 
in that strict sense “Sanskrit grammar” is 
necessarily admitted to be posterior to the separa- 
tion of the Indo-European branches of the Aryan 
race. As I understand the question, the only 
grammar which the ancestors of the “Germani, 
Celt, Slavs, and others” can have known before 
their separation from the common stock must have 
been the grammar, however crude, which preceded 
“Sanskrit grammar.” We might call that the 
“pre-historic” and Sanskrit the “ proto-historic.” 
It is because I should like to understand whether 
Dr. Hype Ciarke’s well-known linguistic studies 
lead him to deny this position that I trouble you 
with any remarks at all on what may seem to be 
& mere side issue. C. H. E. Carmicwar.. 


: I must, with all respect, differ from Dr. Brewer 
in thinking Pope wrote bad grammar in the phrase 
= Casuists, like you and me.” “ Like” is not the 
equivalent of “such as”; it is an adjective, and 
must govern a case, in the language of grammars. 
Test the matter this way: invert the “ you and I,” 
and say “I and you,” and there will be no question. 
Nobody would be guilty of the solecism of saying 

a man like I.” All the difficulties arise from 





separating the “I” too far from the verb or noun 
which affects it, so that their relation is forgotten. 
yr. C. M 
wv. + athe 


Orv Scaruerr (5% §S. x. 206.)—The “old 
Scaleits,” in Mr. Freevove’s note, is, of course, 
“ Old Scarlett,” and his picture still hangs where 
it hung “about forty years ago.” Perhaps your 
valued correspondent the Rev. W. D. Swerrine 
may send you a note on this subject ; but in case 
he does not do so I may refer your readers to 
his Historical and Architectural Notes on the 
Parish Churches in and around Peterborough, 
p. 226 (Whittaker & Co., 1868), in which, among 
other mention of this portrait of the “king of 
spades,” he says that the picture 
“was removed in 1866 for exhibition at South Kensing- 
ton, and it was hoped that the interior of the cathedral 
would see it no more, and that, on its return, some more 
suitable position would be found. It is doubtless a great 
curiosity, but is quite out of place in the house of God. 

...1t has not even the merit of being the original, but 

is a copy made in 1747. Several engravings of it have 
appeared. The one in Granger's Wonderful Museum, 
p. 656, is dated 1804.” 
Excellent engravings of the picture may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Clarke, Bookseller, Market Place, 
Peterborough, who kindly permitted me to make 
use of a woodcut (equally faithful, that does duty 
on the cover of his annual Old Searlett’s Almanack) 
in an (unsigned) article that I wrote in Once a 
Week, Feb. 18, 1871, entitled “Old Scarlett, 
Sexton and Dog-Whipper.” When I wrote the 
article a paper had appeared in the Guardian 
containing several extracts from old parish registers 
on the sums paid to the churchwarden or sexton for 
whipping dogs out of church. Old Scarlett, in his 
picture, has his dog-whip stuck through his leathern 
girdle. Strange to say, the writer in Chambers’s 
Book of Days, ii. 17, thus speaks of the whip :-— 

“ A droll circumstance, not very prominent in Scar- 
lett’s portrait, is his wearing a short whip under his 
girdle. Why should a sexton be invested with such an 
article? The writer has not the least doubt that old 
Robert required a whip to keep off the boys while 
engaged in his professional operations. The curiosity of 
boys regarding graves,” Xc. 

The woodcut given in the Book of Days is equally 
misleading. Thus, for example, the four daggers 
on the shield are converted into four shamrocks, 
and Old Scarlett himself is, as the writer (writing 
up to his woodcut) says, “ short, stout, hardy and 
self-complacent, perfectly satisfied.” In reality the 
picture represents him as tall and powerful, with 
a grim, stern countenance, in accordance with the 
descriptive lines that are placed below the picture. 
In my article I ventured to say of the picture, “ It 
is strangely out of place in its present position ; 
and it would be far better if it were added to the 
National Portrait Collection, to which it would be 
a valuable and characteristic addition.” 

Curusert Bepe. 
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In 1866 Old Scarlett’s picture was temporarily 
removed for the purpose of exhibition in the loan 
collection of national portraits at South Kensing- 
ton, but its absence was only for a few months. 
There is an engraving in wood and an account of 
the painting in vol. ii. of Chambers’s Book of Days, 
When the picture was in London there was some 
little public interest excited as to the use ofa 
short whip appearing tucked in the girdle on the 
left side, beneath the hanging arm. Some main- 
tained that it was employed for the purpose of 
flogging stray dogs out of the church, others that 
children were kept in order with it during service 
time ; and this latter hypothesis was supported by 
a reference to the sixth line of the epitaph. Oddly 
enough, the engraver for Chambers has omitted to 
introduce this correctionary implement, although 
the writer of the descriptive article alludes to its 
presence, and even gives instances of its analogous 
employment, or the necessity for its employment, 
when children were unruly at funerals in Scotland. 

S. P. 


Temple. 


The portrait is still in the cathedral. I saw it 
with mine eyes in 1875, and from the estimation 
in which it appeared to be held I think the very 
altar would be sooner parted with. 

H. Crome. 

Cheltenham, 


The Bishop of Peterborough writes to me: “ The 
name of the sexton at Peterborough who buried 
the two queens is Scarlett, and his picture is 
hanging on the west wall of the cathedral, inside, 
near the west door.” Wa. Freevove. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 


“Tne Desertep Vittace” (5@ S, x. 88,)— 
The four works that I have consulted in this 
matter do not anywhere mention Springfield, 
though it is possible that Goldsmith may have 
stayed there a few months, as he often took a short 


journey out of town in the summer to work in 


quiet and live with economy. But my books 
agree with general opinion in stating that the 
scene of The Deserted Village is taken from Lissoy, 
the early home of its author 

To the numerous clues upon which this opinion 
has been founded may I add another? A traveller, 
whom Washington Irving accepts as an authority, 
identified Lissoy’s alehouse, with the sign of “ The 
Three Pigeons” swinging over the doorway, as 
“that house where nut-brown draughts inspired— 
where once the sign-post caught the passing eye” ; 
and we know that Tony Lumpkin says, “I'll sing 
you, gentlemen, a song I made upon this alehouse, 
‘The Three Pigeons.’” Now as Goldsmith, on 


leaving Dublin, returned to the scene of his child- 
hood and spent two idle years in the neighbour- 
hood of Lissoy, is it not probable that, having 





introduced his favourite tavern in a play, the poet 
would further describe it and the village entire in 
his more elaborate poem, The Deserted Village ? 
Both poem and comedy were written about the 
same time, although as publications three years 
stand between them. 

That it was in his idle youth that Goldsmith 
dwelt near Lissoy urges the strong likelihood of 
his cultivating with such assiduity the acquaint- 
ance of humble folk, and breathing so frequently 
the air of the village tap-room as to steep his 
mind deeply in their associations, and colour his 
thoughts for life; while the certain knowledge 
of the identity of Lissoy’s inn and “The Three 
Pigeons” of She Stoops to Conquer, and that “the 
mistakes of a night” were made in the vicinity of 
his home, does not detract from the probability of 
the scene being made to play a part also in the 
poem. Aw contraire, Goldsmith often reproduces : 
for instance, the opening lines of The Traveller are 
substantially but the first paragraph of the Citizen’s 
third letter in pentameter verse. 

Grorce Repway. 

In the Aldine edition of Goldsmith, published 
by Bell & Daldy, will be found a foot-note, on 
p. lxxi of the poet’s life, referring to the locality of 
The Deserted Village. G. R. 


The fact of Goldsmith’s writing The Deserted 
Village at Springtield, Essex, is apparently widely 
accepted, as in The Antiquarian Handbook to 
England and Wales, 1849, it is also recorded that 
he did so, and at a farmhouse. It was J. Gronin 
who wrote the handbook I allude to, but the name 
is not on the title. Joseph Strutt, the engraver 
and antiquary, was born here. Cannot any one 
give the correct date of his birth and death? 
Stanley’s Bryan is perfectly vague as usual. 

C. A. Warp, 

Mayfair, 

[Lewis, in his Topog. Dict. of England, 1831, under 
“Springfield,” says: “Dr. Goldsmith composed his 
Deserted Village whilst residing at a farmhouse nearly 
opposite the church here. Joseph Strutt, the engraver 
and antiquary, was born here in 1749 ; he died in 1802. 
Vincent's Dict. of Biog., 1877, ia more precise concerning 
Strutt: “ Born 27 Oct., 1749; died 16 Oct., 1802.” | 


“Less” (5% §, x. 248.)—Less is the modern 
form of les, a comparative; and as a suffix -less 
also of les or leas, a positive adjective meaning 
empty, or weak, or loose. It is a comparative in 
the English Chronicle, a.p. 641, 643, “twa les xxx 
geara” (two less than thirty years) ; also Beowulf, 
l. 1282, lessa, and Credmon, |. 573, “ pydes.” It 
is akin to Meso-Gothic laus, empty, and lasiws, 
weak; cf. Skeat’s Meso-Gothic Glossary, 8.¥. 
Leas, “loose or weak,” seems to have gained 
slightly varied meanings with slightly modified 
pronunciation or accent. Thus as a suffix -leds, 
as wepen-leas, with a light accent, became our 














= pe.” 
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weapon-less ; and a modified form, les and 1 seo better,” &e. Cf. Abbott’s Shakspearian Grammar. 
lessa, Was a ‘egalar comparative form, 28 bet, leng,| I think there would not be much difficulty for 
streng were modified comparatives of b0t, "lang, | the Dialect Society to find such double com- 
strang. Lesser is a later formation, probably | paratives still in use in the country. F. Koch, in 
about fifteenth century, and may be take n to have his English Grammar, says that in the Norfolk 
arisen from the tendency to ‘regularity. Com- | dialect there is a comparative lesserer and likewise 
paratives usu: uly ended in -er; this one, too, must | littler, which latter form he attributes also to the 


follow the usual rule. And with this influence of | Craven dialect. F. RosentTuat, 
analogy a help would be found in the growing} Hannover. 


practice of using the ending -er for the -a or -e of 

the older language, as in hunt-er, com-er, for hunt-a 

cum-a; so, too, wyrts @ became wors-er, yle-mest 

became uttev-most. I have not found anything to 

show a distinction of meaning in the uses of less | There is no difference between less and lesser 

and lesser either in old or modern writers. Lesse r | both mean smaller; but the words of comparison 
| 


I agree with Walker that it is only “« barbarous 


er 
Less is the comparative of l ttle. As to less r, 
corruption of it.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


is in the Paston Letters, e.g., “Item, ij pillowes | are little, less, least, therefore less is the comparative 
lynen clothe of a lasser assyse ” i. p- 478 of little, oP Ppe ed to gre ater or to sogreat. See Dr. 


‘Item ii lasse of anothyr sorte; Item iii lesser | Johnson, ** Less. Frevk. Reve. 
aundiris” (i. p. 487), A.p. 1459. “ Having less ’ hac 
understanding than the rest, as having greater sin Tue Divixine or Wixcuet Rop (5 §. ii. 511; 


and lesser grace” (Greene’s Friar Bacon, ix. 67). | ¥- 507; vi. 19, 33, 106, 150, 210, 237, Many of 
Cf. Drayton's Mortimeriados, 305, 321. It is often | Your readers may like to know something more of 
in Shakespeare. Possibly lesser may convey a| the “man with the twig,” whose doings were first 


y ] ‘ > 7 ~ rea , ~ '} ; a “ac 
rather stronger force than less when they are used | ™de a note of in your pages four Christmases ago 


together, as, “Far towards the melting line between | by myself, and further enlarged upon, about eighteen 
sea and hy it grew less and lesser, and as the | mouths later, by Cornpertr Bepe. , : 

twilight dawned it had faded me space” (Bulwer I have before me a letter received in the spring 
Lytton’s Pausanias, p. 278). . W. Tancock. of the present year in which reference is made to 


Sherborne. Mullins and his handicraft by my correspondent, 


rs of Northampton- 
This is, without any doubt, a comparative, and | shire, Lincolnshire, and Rutland—in short, con 
belongs to those words which in all cognate lan-| siderably within a hundred miles of Curuperrt 
guages are the so-called irregular comparatives.| Bepe. My friend not improbably refers to some 
There are the four words, good, bad of the same cases that he does, and she tells us 


| 
| 
| . 
little, which have lost their proper compuratives, something about the sensations experienced by the 


lady who lives on the borde 





(evil . mi ch, 


and these are replaced by com paratives of other | rhabdomancers which has not before been recorded 
positives ; so good received the compar. better,| in “ N. & Q.”: 

belonging to a positive bat ; bad and evil received “Did Lever tell you of the water-finding man from 
the compar. wyrsa, now worse, from weor; much | near Gri intham coming here to find water on some of 
received more; and little, lesra or lessa, the| Lord E ’s property? He went over my father's land 


Vi} at C——, and was right in all his ‘finds.’ Oddly, J 


wsitive of which must have | somet t like . 

N — idee i Was n something like | (her sister-in-law], who scoffed, was found to have the 
las. Now very often we find that the compara ive | nervous susceptibility, or whatever it is. When walking 
lessa, later less, had lost its vi your, or even the | overa place in the garden, holding the twig as the man 





directed, it flew up, and she called out and threw it down, 
saying it gave her a nervous tremor all up her arms and 
in her spine, and was quite frightened. The man said 
one of the bishop's daughters could always find water by 


feeling of a compar. less was quite lost, so a second 


; | 
one was regularly formed with er, and the super- | 
lative with est. But this appears with other words 
likewise. So in the seventeenth century the form | jt, So could our meres, Who was an old os juaintance, 
worser was much in use, though at present it is | and had often been over ground with him. it had the 
totally given up. Still more striking is it if | same effect on her as on J ——: she said, when the twig 
& re‘ cular comparatives in er are doubled, as | trned, a queer ser tion seemed to run through it that 

* +) | almost made her sick, and I am sure she was not a person 
ippears in some of the best English authors of old. to affect it,’ 
| 


So William Langland was a man who wrote 
splendid vigorous English in the fourteenth 


century, but sometimes the comparative in er did a a : 
not seem to him to be strong enough, so he wrote . “ My yy of ay ny oy n the water ory as, after 
: . > > iKing ) set, they have come upon what appears to 
in his Richard Redeles (ed. Skeat), Pr ssepegy Teyreclbens- ; a 
his Richard Rede ed. Skeat), Prol., 1. 60: be a fair supply of water, whereas Mullins said it would 
And amende pat ys amysse, and make it more letter” ; | be found plentifully at a depth of from 45 to 50 feet.” 


In a letter this morning (Oct. 1) from the same 
hand I am told :— 


and Pass, ii. 1, 101, “That 3e were pe more| Mullins was very busy about Grantham at the 
my3tver.” Likewise Shakespear uses such expres- | latter end of 1874. The only proof I will now 
sions as “more larger,” “more elder,” “more | give of the fume he acquired in the district is to 


is 














— 
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cite the following advertisement, which appeared 
in a local paper at that time :— 


“ Water.—Mr. J. Bailey, of Vine Street, Grantham, 
in addition to his thirty years’ practical experience in 
raising and conveying Water by Self-acting Machinery, 
has arranged with Mr. John Mullins, the Water Dis- 
coverer, for his services, and all orders addressed to 10, 
Vine Street, will receive prompt attention,” 


Another notice I have seen of Mullins is in a 

speech made by Sir William E. Welby-Gregory, 
tart., M.P., at the annual meeting of the 
Grantham Science and Art Classes on Sept. 26. 
It is thus reported (Grantham Journal, Sept. 28, 
1878) — 

“ The really great man, who devotes his whole life to 
the pursuit of knowledge, progresses in his discoveries 
from day to day, only to become more and more con- 
vinced of the depth of his own ignorance, and the vast- 
ness and the mystery of the things which lie beyond his 
ken, The man, on the other hand, who has but a slight 
acquaintance with science, is far too apt to think that he 
knows everything, and to set up his own judgment in 
opposition to all authority, even the highest. I was 
much struck the other day by an instance of this sort of 
spirit in a branch of science which I perceive is omitted 
from your list of classes this year, though it was included 
last year-—-I mean geology. I had occasion to seek for an 
additional supply of water for my house and garden, and 
I was induced, from several accounts that I had heard of 
his performances, to send for a man out of Wiltshire, of 
whom you may have heard, who discovers running water 
by the aid of a twig, or, as it used to be called in ancient 
days, a divining rod. The man came, apparently a very 
simple, straightforward sort of fellow, who did not pro- 
fess to know the reason why, but simply the fact that 
when he crossed running water the twig turned upwards 
in his hand ; and he indicated two spots where he said | 
should find water at a very moderate depth. I knew 
that his powers had been tested in every possible way: 
he had been blindfolded, tricks had been played upon 
him with pipes and drains, »nd he had always stood the 
test. So I determined to sink my wells in accordance 
with his recommendations; and I may say at once that 
in both cases I have found a most satisfactory supply of 
water within the promised depth. But meantime I men- 
tioned what I had been doing separately to two gentle- 
men well versed in geology, and both as by one consent 
agreed in laughing the water finder to scorn. They said 
he might by long experience have gained great skill in 
guessing where water would be found (one of the two, 
by the way, undertook to say from his geological know- 
ledge that there could be no water at less than two or 
three times the depth indicated)—he might simply be an 
impostor ; only one thing was certain, viz. he could not 
be possessed of any occult power. Science could not 
understand such a power existing, and ‘Science believes 
nothing that it cannot understand.’ (Laughter.) Now, 
why should not this man be endowed with some force or 
power that is not yet explained? (Hear, hear.) Did 
science know all about electricity a century ago? What 
can it tell now about animal magnetism, mesmerism, and 
80 forth? Such language as these gentlemen held seems 
to me to he based on a double fallacy. It seems to 
assume, first, that the human intellect is capable of 
understanding now all that it ever will be able to under- 
stand; and, secondly, that there is no limit to that 
capacity, but that it can grasp and see into all the mys- 
teries of Providence.” 








St. Swirnry. 





“ OptionKEeR” (5 §. x. 105, 177.)—There is 
sometimes a difficulty in determining the origin of 
provincial words from the variations of the primi- 
tive form which a long course of time often pro- 
duces. In this instance, however, the variation is 
not so great but that the origin and meaning of 
the word may be determined with a fair amount of 
probability. It is a compound term and should be 
written oblion-ker. The last syllable is the Keltic 
caer (pron. keer), another form of caor, a berry, 
Hence keer, the Devonshire name for the mountain 
ash, from its berries ; in Welsh cer-ddin (c=k) and 
in Ir. caer-thainn. Keer has been shortened, by the 
transference of the accent to the penultimate, into 
ker. Oblion is probably a corruption of the W. 
ebolion, colts ; the stronger vowel o often displac- 
ing the weaker e¢, as in Eng. bosom, compared with 
A.-S. busem, Germ. busen, and the Gr. Aoyos, from 
A€éy-w ; and obolion may have become oblion by 
the accent and quantity being transferred to the 
first syllable. Oblion-ker is therefore probably 
equal to colts’-berry or horse-nut. 

The word must have been first applied to the 
Spanish chestnut (Castanea vulgaris), which, from 
the W. name castan, is supposed to have been 
brought into this country by the Romans (Whit- 
aker, Hist. of Maichester, ii. 56). Giraldus Cam- 
brensis tells us that it was common in England 
long before his time, for it then grew wild (Top. 
Hib., p. 739); but what is now called the horse- 
chestnut (A?sculus hippocastanum), a different 
tree, but with a similar fruit, was not brought into 
Europe before the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It received its name from the fact that the 
fruit was formerly ground and given as food to 
horses. The word oblion-ker, if it has been rightly 
explained, shows that the Spanish chestnut was the 
horse-nut of the ancient Britons, from a similar 
use, J. D. 


Belsize Square. 


I would suggest that this word, which in its 
strange disguise puzzles (as well it may) Mr. 
Witson, is merely a misleading spelling of the 
words “ hubbly-hunker.” I own I do not know 
exactly what meaning (if any) is attached by the 
youth of Worcestershire to these words, but to my 
mind they suggest a knobby hardness, very expres- 
sive surely of the uncompromising nature of a 
horse-chestnut. 

A glance at any county glossary will show how 
frequently the true meaning and derivation of even 
the simplest words are obscured by the strange 
vagaries in spelling indulged in by the compiler. 

W. F. RB. 


Worle Vicarage. 


Aw Otp Story (5 S. x. 229.)—It seems some- 
what far-fetched, in every sense of that term, to 
conjecture, as Mr. Firzceratp does, that the 
old story which he quotes is referrible, at least 
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directly, to an Italian origin. At all events, a 
very similar incident was done into verse and 
sung by the peasantry of Dorsetshire when 
George III. was king. The ditty is a very long 
one, and I can remember (not always, I fear, with 
verbal accuracy) a few verses only. Discarding 
all preliminary matter, I hasten to introduce the 
hero—a faithless swain, on murderous deeds intent 
—who perfidiously prevails upon the lady of his 
love to elope from “ her own father’s hall” :— 
“She mounted on her milk-white steed, 
And he on « dapple grey ; 
They rode till they came to the lone seashore, 
Three hours before it was day.” 
At this point an abrupt halt is made, and the 
lady is peremptorily invited by her cavalier to 
dismount. Then follows the command :— 
“¢ Doff off, doff off your silken gown, 
And deliver it unto me, 
For I think it not fit such a fine garment 
Should rot all in the salt sea.’” 
And so it fares, seriatim, with each of the Iuckless 
lady’s vestments until the ultimate delicately 
interesting snow-white garment is reached, which 
the incarnate fiend standing before her grossly 
calls her “ holland smock” :— 
“<*1f I’m to doff off my holland smock, 
Pray turn thy back unto me, 
For I think it not fit such a ruffian 
A naked woman should see.’ 
He turned his back towards her, 
And bitterly she did weep; 
She caught him round the middle so smal! 
And tumbled him into the deep.” 
Then came repentance with its usual unfort 
tardiness :— 


unate 


“He dropped high, he dropped low, 
Jntil he came to the side 
‘Take hold of my hand, my pretty Polly, 
And I will make thee my bride.’”’ 
The lady prudently declines to take the hand thus 
insidiously offered :— 
“* Lie there, lie there, you false-hearted man, 
Lie there instead of me ; 
For six pretty maidens you have drowned here, 
And the seventh hath drowned thee.’ ” 
After this very startling revelation the lady—so 
recently inspired by courage and prudence—coldly 
turns her back upon her quondam lover and 
returns to “ her own father’s hall.” 
C. J. WALuIs. 


_ Probabiy from the ballad of “The Outlandish 
Knight,” printed in Ballads, Songs, &c., of the 
Peasantry, by Robert Bell. 

W. J. Bernuarp Smiter. 


Ay Otp Cockyey Trapition (5 §, x. 227.)— 
Ten years ago I read ina French paper an incident 
which was said to have occurred in Morocco in 
the spring of the same year. But it was the tale 
of our old friend Sweeny Todd. Thesame legend, 





hardly differing from the English version, is to be 
found in Les Rues de Paris, published in Paris, 
1844, under the editorship of M. Lurine. It is 
stated to have taken place in the Rue des Mar- 
mouzets (vide chap. on “La Cité,” op. cit.). 
A very clever woodcut illustrates the story. At 
the end of the narrative are these words: “ Le 
temps n’effaga pas le souvenir du pitissier homicide 
qui sert encore Vépouvantail aus petits enfants de 
la Rue des Marmouzets.” 

This tale is told in Les Ru 3 de Paris without 
any questioning of its truth, but so are all other 
legends with regard to other streets in the French 
capital. The date assigned is “towards the end 
of the fourteenth century.” A murder committed 
by a barber for the sake of robbery might have 
been the origin of the whole tale. But a search 
into the records of medieval justice in France 
might enlighten us. Aupan Doray. 

51, Seymour Street, W. 


RePLigs Nor ALWAYs Answers (5% §, x. 173, 
249.)—Allow me to supplement Mr. J. F. Marsn’s 
communication, and, by quotation, to confirm bis 
definition of answer and reply. Perhaps it may 
be said that there are no words so perfectly 
synonymous as to signify exactly the same upon 
all occasions. The work from which I quote is in 
2 vols. demy Svo., and its title, The Difference he- 
tween Words esteemed Synonymous in the English 
Language, &c., printed for J. Dodsley, in Pall 
Mall, mpccixvi. The author’s name is not given, 
but this is what he states anent answer and reply: 
“The answer is made to a demand or a question 
asked ; the reply, to an answer or a remonstrance.” 
Mr. Marsh’s definition.) These descriptive ex- 
positions follow :— 

“ Academics are taught first to start difficulties and 
then to answer them. It is nobler to hear a wise 
remonstrance, and profit by it, than make any vep/ 

“The word aaswer is more extensive in its signification 
than reply ; we answer the questions of those who ask 
us, the demands of such as expect our services, the 
examination of counsel, the arguments of disputants, the 
letters we receive, and for all our conduct. The word 
reply is far more limited; it supposes a dispute, com- 
menced from difference of sentiment; we vep/y to the 
answer of an author whose works we have criticized, to 
the reprimands of those to whose correction we are un- 
willing to submit, to pleaders, to an answer in Chancery. 

“An answer should be clear, true, and dictated by 
reason and good sense; a reply strong and convincing, 
armed by truth and strengthened by experience.” 

I need not quote the author’s further examples. 
The work is dedicated to the Right Honourable 
Philip, Earl Stanhope, Viscount Mahon, F.R.S. 
It is as far as possible adapted to the Abbé Girard’s 
celebrated work, Synonymes Francois. 

FrepDK. RULE. 

Ashford. 


My impression was that when the response to a 
query, however voluminous it may be, does not 
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really deal with the question, but as we say 
common parlance “shirks it,” such response may 
be called a reply, but is not in any sense an 
answer. Now, however, that Mr. Marsn draws 
my attention to the point, I must admit that the 
authorities are against me, notably Cowper 

“Sir Humphrey, shooting in the dark, 

Made answer quite beside the mark.” 
It seems indeed that the notion of an answer not 
beside the mark cannot be conveyed by any single 
English word. T. Samira Woo.ey. 
South Collingham. 


Ayn Mackie 98, not 104 (5 §. ix. 204.)— 
“Four weeks ago we gave publicity to the interesting 
story current in Ceres about the ages respectively of the 
estimable Misses Mackie in that parish. What we then 
said was quoted into Notes and Queries, a weekly news- 
paper devoted to those nick-nackeries in which anti- 
quarians, archeologists, and philologists delight. Mr 
Thome, who, as we mentioned, has devoted himself for a 
long time to the question of centenarianism, saw our 
paragraph in Noles and Queries, and desired us to 
authenticate the alleged ave (104 years) of Miss Ann 
Mackie. We have made inquiries at the official autho- 
rities in Edinburgh, with the result of finding that that 
lady was born in November 8th, 1780, and baptized four 
days thereafter, ‘before the congregation.’ It thus 
appears that she is not yet altogether a centenarian, and 
that the belief in the parish that she is so is unfounded. 
We place these facts on record in justice to Mr. Thoms, 
and in the interest of science.”-—/ifeshire Journal, 
Oct. 3, 187 
We e gl .dly insert the above, for which we are indebted 
to the courtesy of the editor of the Fifeshire Journal 
Mr. Tuoms would, we are sure, be well pleased if all 
whom he invited to “authenticate” alleged ages would 
act as candidly as our correspondent. | 


Latton Priory (5 S. x. 147.)—The following 
notice is in A New and ¢ ‘omplet Histor y of Essex, 
vol. iv. (Chelmsford, 1771) :— 


“The priory here was for canons of the order of St- 
Augustine, and dedicated to St. John Baptist. Neither 
the time of its being founded or the name of the founder 
are known. It was standing to the suppr »ssion from at 
least three hundred years after the Con juest, for they 
ae presented to the living of Latton. It was a stately 

building on the south side of the ¢ hurch, in the form of 
a cross, with arches and windows of freestone curiously 
done. Part of it is still standing, but converted into 
a barn. John Taylor, the last prior, in September, 
1534, held the site of this priory of Thomas Shaw, in 
pure and perpetual alms, with all the houses, lands, 
tenements, Xc., thereto belonging, containing 200 acres 
of arable, 200 of pasture, 30 of meadow, 10 of wood, and 
3d. rent, and the advowson and patronage of the church 
of Latton, then valued at 102. yearly, whi ich was the chief 
of itsendowment, These lands are supposed to be those 
which lie three miles southward of the church, some of 
them coming up to the road which leads from Harlow 
to Epping. The house stands about half a mile from 
the road in a solitary place, surrounded by a moat. The 
old house is down and a mean farmhouse erected in its 
room. There seems to have been but a 
monks in this priory, for the Bishop of London often put 
in a prior for want of a sufficient number of canons to 


small number of 





choose a prior according to their statues re statutes]. 
After the sup pression King Henry VIII. granted the 
site of this priory to Sir Henry Parker and his heirs. In 
1536 John Hethe had licence to alienate it to John 
Tiltey, Esq., who conveyed it toJames Altham, Esq., and 
it hath remained in his family ever since, and is now in 
the same owner as Latton and Mark Hall.”-—Pp. 79-80. 

“‘ This church was of old appropriated to the priory of 
Latton, and a vicarage ordained and endowed, which 
continued in the gift of the convent till its dissolution: 
since when it has gone with the manor. Sir James 
Altham settled the great tithes of this parish on the 
vicarage, so that it is to be considered as «a rectory.” 

P. 82 

“T ‘he church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, stands 
pleasantly on a rising ground near the huall.’’—/d, 

Sir James Altham died April 15, 1610 (p. 83). 
Bacon, in his Liber Regis, names St. John Baptist 
as the patron saint, so that the Hist. of Esse: 
states incorrectly as above. Ep. MArsHALL, 


Latton Priory was founded and made an inde- 
pendent priory of canons Augustines on lands 
belonging to the abbey of St. Edmund’s Bury ; 
it is not known when by whom, but prior to 
1270. The church of Latton, which was dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin, was an appurtenance of the 
priory. In Newcourt’s Repertorium Ecclesiasticum, 

366, there is a terrier showing what lands be- 
longed to the church in 1610, and setting forth 
that after the suppression the priory of Lacton als 
Latton, and all the gardens, &c., and the patronages 
of the churches and chantries belonging to it, were 
granted to Sir Roger Townsend, Knt. Latton was 
divided into two manors, Latton Hall and Mark 
Hall. There is a tolerably full account of the 
parish in Aikin’s Environs of London, 4to., 1811, 
». 682. He says the priory was dedicated to St. 
John the Baptis t. 

The names of the last priors of Latton, taken 
from Harl. MS. No. 1440, are given in Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Dec., 1795, p. 986, where there 
is also a sketch of part of the priory, as it then 
stood. In Chapman and Andre’s fine map of 
Essex, 1777, the position of Latton Church, the 
priory, and the halls is very clearly shown, and 
also that of several avenues then existing, which 
appear to converge towards Netteswell Hall. 
This map, which is on a scale of two and a quarter 
inches to the mile, is very useful from the amount 
of detail of the last century which it contains. 

Epwarp Sotty. 

Mr. Nicholls, who has lived at the top of the 
avenue at Potter Street all his life, whose father 
lived at the other end all his life, and who has 
a taste for all curious and antiquarian lore and 
a really wonderful memory, would, I think, know 
if there had been any trace or tradition of build- 
ings, monastic or otherwise. This neighbourhood 
is very interesting, and I am glad to see an interest 
taken init. Mr. Nicholls showed me the supposed 
remains of a stewpond out Netteswell way, and 
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a wide grass road leading from Latton Priory to 
the back of the wood, called Priory Lane. There 
was a tradition about this road which I forget. 

Ap Rice. 


“Commencine” v. “ Bearnnine” (5 §. x. 148, 
974.)—I agree with your correspondent who prefers 
Saxon to Latin. Will any one contend that these 
two phrases, “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth,” and “ In the beginning was 
the Word,” wouk 1 be improved by the substitution 
of commencement ? iin Za 


“Joun Dory” (458. x. 126, 199, 507, 523; 
xi. 84, 100.)—The origin of this term, applied to 
the Zeus faber, is as yet unexplained. In the 
Paston Letters (edited by Mr. Gairdner, 1875) 
John Dory figures as under-sheriff of Norfolk in 
the reign of Henry VI. Perhaps he was so fond 
of the fish that it was called after him. But, 
seriously, the name is sufficiently curious to “ make 
a note of.” J AYDEE. 


Baroness DE Lurzow (5% §. x. 268.)—The 
wife of Thomas Edward Clifford was Henrietta 
Philippina, daughter of Conrad Ignatius, Baron of 
Lutzow, and the Lady Bernardine de Kurtgrock, 
and the baron was first Chamberlain and Maréchal 
de la Cour of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin. As to his connexion with the com- 
mander of the “ Wild Huntsmen” I can give no 
information. WinsLow Jones. 

Heavitree, Exeter. 


saLcony on Barcoyy (3''S. ix. 303, 380, 519.) 
—TI happened the other day to light upon my own 
note on this subject, and also on another note, the 
copy of which may interest a few readers for the 
sake of its lamented writer. 

6, Kent Terrace, Regent's Park 
(house with a balcOny). 
“Mr. King, Sir,—In John Gilpin is, 
* From the balcény spied.’ 
In Lockhart’s Ballads is (‘ Bull-fight of Gazul’), 
* A scarf from out her balcony was whiter than the snow.’ 
In Hood’s poem of No. J. is, 
‘ But I go into the balciny, 
Which she has never done.’ 
The word is from the Italian halcéne, which ought to 
settle the matter ; and 1 am yours respectfully, 
* Romeo.” 
The writer was my good friend Shirley Brooks. 
Henry Kiva. 

“RAINING CATS AND DOGS” (5 S, viii. 183.) 
This expression has been shown (“N. & Q.,” 24 
8. iii. 519) to be a corruption of xara 66 Eay, 
agains st common opinion or expectation, excessive. 
It is also stated (2™¢ §, xii. 298) that “raining 
xara. dofas” would be the natural = phrase 
in these modern d: ays. W. T. M. 

Reading. 





Mr. GLADSTONE AND Bisuor Heser’s “ Pares- 
TINE” (5 §, x. 263.)—In my copy of Heber’s 
Poems, edition of 1812, the lines in question run 
thus :— 

** No workman steel, no pond’rous axes rung; 

Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung.” 
H. Mayo. 
Long Burton, Sherborne. 


BrEEcH-LOADERS (5 §, x. 65.)—If the Parlia- 
mentary Captain Cannon claimed to be the inventor 
of breech-loading he was simply animpostor. The 
earliest examples of artillery with which we are 
acquainted, those of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, are breech-loaders, in Europe and Asia 
alike. W. J. Bernuarp Smirua. 

Temple. 


“ Campanotocy ” (5t S. x. 269) is a barbarous 
term and should be exploded, Bells and Bell-ring- 
ing being plain English. Mr. Tuomas should get 
Goslin’s First Steps (8, Crescent, Cripplegate), 
and consult Ellacombe’s Bells of the Church. He 
should also study the list of 280 publications on 
the subject in “N. & Q.,” 5™ S. iii. 42, 82, 163, 
compiled by your v: alued’ correspondent ‘the Rev. 


H. T, Extacompe. a Bi oe 


HMiscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Epitaphs of the Catacombs ; or, Christian Inscriptions in 
Rome during the first four Centuries. By J. Spencer 
Northeote, D.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

TuIs most interesting book is issued, says its author, in 

anticipation of a new edition of the work on the Roman 

Catacombs published by him and by Mr. Brownlow in 

1869. It is based on De Rossi, whose labours are 

referred to, and whose opinions are quoted, with the 

fullest acknowledgment throughout. But the present 
work is very far from being a mere compilation ; it is 
in the highest sense an original work ; and the skill and 
learning which it exhibits are not more remarkable 
than its candour and its fairness. At present, indeed, 
when the odiwm theologicum has embittered even poli- 
tical and social life, it is delightful to find such a 
subject treated without the least suspicion of a party 
bias. Canon Northcote, in his Introduction, sets forth in 
general terms the history and fate of the early Christian 
inscriptions at Rome, the various efforts made to arrange 
and study them since the re-discovery of the Catacombs 

in 1578, and finally, the establishment by Pius IX. of a 

Christian museum at the Lateran, under the care of 

Father Marchi and of the Commendatore De Rossi. The 

reader is then conducted through this Lateran museum, 

and to him are pointed out, with admirable care and 
acuteness, the characteristics of the different classes of 
inscriptions there contained. After this the writer 
discusses in several elaborate chapters the chronology of 
the early Christian inscripticns, their teaching as to 
certain points of doctrine, discipline, and practice, and 
particularly as to the condition of the dead, and the 
relations, by way of contrast or of similarity, which 
obtain between them and the epitaphs of Pagan Hellas 
and Pagan Rome. No part of the volume is more 
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interesting, or more conspicuously just and fair, than 
this. The Canon remarks forcibly, indeed, upon the 
great and sublime change of opinion concerning death 
and the grave which was wrought in men by a belief in the 
Resurrection ; but full honour is rendered to the tender- 
ness and love and yearning after reunion which many a 
pagan epitaph reveals. Examples, too, are taken from 
far and near : for instance, Dr. Northcote mentions that 
centurion’s daughter (we quote her epitaph from 
memory), “Julia Alpinula, Anime Innocentissime, Quz 
vixit Menses X.,” who reminds us of a York maiden 
of a later age, “Jane Lister, Deare Child,” in the 
Cloisters at Westminster. We have only space to 
add that the book is illustrated by numerous and 
accurate engravings of epitaphs and early Christian 
symbols, and that it will be found most portable and 
convenient for use by all visitors to Rome. 


Index? A Few Notes on Indexes and 
Indexers. By Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 
of the Index Society. (Sotheran & Co.) 

Tus, the first publication of the Index Society, is one of 

the best evidences of the great literary activity of 

the present age, and though what is here inaugurated 
has long been a loudly expressed desideratum, past times 
do not appear to have been propitious to such an under- 
taking. A reference to our own early numbers will show 
that for upwards of a quarter of a century the question 
has been mooted in these columns. Great credit, 
then, is due to the Hon. Secretary for the manner 
in which he has executed his self-imposed task; he has 
given us a small volume at once learned and amusing, 
and one well calculated to promote the objects of the 
Index Society. 


What is an 


The Witchery of Archery, by Maurice Thompson, 
illustrated (New York, Scribner's Sons), purporting to 
be a complete manual of archery, should be noted in 
these columns as the most recent addition to F. W. F.’s 
valuable “ Bibliography of Archery.” See “N. & Go.” 
5th §, ix. 324, 383, 442, 502; x. 63, 102. 

We are glad to have received from Messrs. Cassell 
the first number of a new issue of the Leopold Shak- 
speare. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD, a distinguished lawyer, a warm- 
hearted friend, and an accomplished Christian gentleman, 
has gone to his rest. Lord Chelmsford died on Saturday 
last, in his eighty-fifth year—how lamented and re- 
spected by all who knew him the graceful tribute paid 
to his memory by an old friend, Sir Laurence Peel, in 
the Times of Wednesday sufficiently attests. One who 
had the good fortune to serve under Lord Chelmsford, 
and can never forget his unvarying kindness and 
courtesy, cannot resist recording in these columns, to 
which Lord Chelmsford has sometimes contributed, his 
grateful recognition of such courtesy and kindness. 


Potices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


G. R. K.—1. The so-called Monks of St. Bernard are 
canons regular of the order of St. Augustine, following 
his “ Institute,’ which gives them their name. 2. A 
short historical sketch of the Hospice is given in 
Murray from Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps, and 
further reference may be made to Chrétien de Loges, 





Essais Historiques sur le Mont St. Bernard. 3, For 
England, Dugdale and Tanner may be consulted. For 
the subject generally, Helyot’s Jistoire des Ordres Re- 
ligieux ; Holstein’s Codex Reygularum Monasticarum - 
Asseman’s Bibliotheca Oriental’s ; Montalembert’s Moines 
@ Occident ; Guizot’s Civilisution en Europe, with his 
fuller work on France; Amédée Thierry, and the 
ordinary historical authorities on the Middle Ages. 
4. Have you tried Sir G. W. Cox, Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations? 5. Refer to our General Indexes, in 
some of which the subject will no doubt appear. The 
following list, which may possibly not have been brought 
together by any of our correspondents, is taken from 
the Garden of the Soul :—Patron saints of parents: St. 
Joseph ; St. Anne, mother of the B. V. Mary; B. Jane, 
mother of St. Dominic and B. Mannes; St. Elizabeth. 
Do. of youth: St. Joseph ; St. John the Evangelist; St. 
Nicholas; St. Aloysius. Do. of scholars: St. Thomas 
Aquinas; St. Catherine, Virgin and Martyr. Do. of 
girls: St. Agnes; St. Catherine of Sienna; B. Imelda 
(Sept. 16, patron also of first communicants). In 
addition, lists of patron saints of the dioceses of 
England and Wales and of Ireland will be found in the 
work from which the above is taken. In the Roman 
Calendar Sept. 16 is assigned to the commemoration of 
SS. Cornelius and Cyprian, MM. 

J. C.—The custom of three times throwing earth into 
the grave is not peculiar to Christians. Conf. Hor. 
Carm, i, xxviii. 36, and possibly Virgil, 2x., vi. 365, 
where some commentators read, 

** Eripe me his, invicte, malis; aut ter mihi terram 

Injice.” 

This ceremony, says Mr. Blunt (Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer), was anciently performed by the priest, 
as directed by the rubric in 1549, but that of 1552 ordered 
it to be done “‘ by some standing by.” Bishop Cosin says 
that in his day it was customary for the priest to do it in 
most places. In some parts of England four or five of 
the mourners assist the sexton in filling up the grave. 

G. F. Parpoy.—The well-known lyric, “ Pity the 
sorrows,” &c., by the Rev. Thomas Moss, of Trentham, 
was included in a volume of Poems issued in 1769. Moss 
wrote also a poem called The Jmperfection of Human 
Enjoyments. 

D. C.—To the question why the nine of diamonds is 
called the curse of Scotland, three different answers 
have been given. We must refer our correspondent to 
“N.& Q.,” 4 8. vi, 194. 

J. W. E.—Thanks for all the trouble you have taken. 
We will endeavour in future to get proofs off to you on 
Saturday. 

M. A. H.—We do not see anything to be gained by 
the interference of a third party. The quarrel is a very 
pretty quarrel as it stands. 


F. Rosentuau.—-If you state your exact wants to our 
Publisher he will forward the back numbers; also the 
indexes. 

G. Perratt.—To comply with your request would set, 
we fear, a bad precedent. 

D. K. T.—The phrases you quote are common all over 
England. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








